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SIX “STORY HOUR” REASONS 


1 The simplicity of the method of Story 
Hour Readers appeals to the inex- 
perienced teacher, while its flexibility 
offers the experienced teacher full scope 
for the working out of individual ideas. 
2 The lessons in Story Hour Readers 
are based on Mother Goose rhymes 
every child knows, and therefore they give 


him the highly desirable feeling of confi- 


dence which insures rapid progress. 


The skillful construction of each lesson 
insuring expression in reading aloud. 


4 The effective presentation of phonelics 

through the use, in the First Book, 
of words the child rapidly recalls. This 
familiarity helps in mastering the blend 


to form new words. 
5 The cultivation of the pupil’s artistic 
perceptions through the use of rhythm 


and charming illustrations. 

6 The definite memory-training they 
provide by the use of short refrains 

and rhymes in the stories. 


AMERICAN Book: 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD | 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o—- 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


| 
HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


TEACHERS 
NOW 


For emergency positions this spring and 
for regular openings in the fall. Septem- 
ber calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


| WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone: Win 4 Office and Residence 
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| Just Published 


THE FROG PRINCE 


An Operetta for Children 


(Unchanged Voices) 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by William Lester 


A charmingly novel operetta, based on the 
fairy tale by Grimm, and introducing some 
of the best-loved Mother Goose lyrics with 
their traditional melodies. For indoor or 
outdoor performance, with large or small 
chorus, and with simple or elaborate setting. 


The text is simple yet spirited, and enlivened 
by a spontaneous humor that is childlike and 
appealing but never foolish or hackneyed. 


The music is characterized by a delightful 
freshness and vigor; it abounds in original 
fancies and unanticipated harmonies, secur- 
ing unusual effectiveness without elaboration. 
Solo and chorus work is well balanced, and 
provision is made for optional dances. 


Time of performance 45 minutes. Complete score 75 cents 


Upon request, an examination copy will 
be sent with privilege of return. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


JUST OUT 


The Child’s Food Garde 


With a Few Suggestions for Flower Culture 


By VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK 
President, School Garden Association of America 


than any other garden book that has been 

published. It explains the very first steps in 
gardening. The very definite directions for work 
make it possible for the child to succeed in his first 
garden attempts. 


T is a real beginner’s book, far more simple. 


The author’s experience as an educator shows in 
his work. The book approaches the subject from 
the point of view of the beginner. The different 
steps and difficulties are explained as the young 
gardener will meet them. It is the child and his 
problems, not the subject of horticulture, that the 
author continually holds in mind. 


This book is intended for any pupil who car read. 
It may be used as low as the third grade by the 
pupil who has a garden plot assigned to him at 
school or at home; or it may be profitably followed 
by high school students, or even adults, who are 
making gardens for the first time. 


The illustrations are especially helpful. 


Price 48 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


=| THE COST OF WAR 
Loans of Countries at War 
E— Including Loans up to 
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| Food Will Win the War 


Are you enlisted in the great campaign for conservation of food? Is your 
school doing its part in driving home the importance of thrift and economy ? 


Farmer and Huntington’s “Food Problems” 


shows how. It is an admirable combination of arithmetic and patriotism, 
highly indorsed by Defense and Food Councils. The price is low—27 cents, list 
price, or 20 cents, net, to boards of education, teachers, and schools, carriage 
extra. Within ten days of publication Providence, R. I., ordered 25,000 copies 
and Cleveland, Ohio, 18,700. Philadelphia, Denver, Omaha, Grand Rapids, 
Salt Lake City, the State of Oklahoma, etc., followed with large orders. 


Redrawn from Chicago Examiner 


Will you join the campaign ? 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


BY HENRY C. 


MORRISON 


Hartford, Connecticut 
[An Address.] 


The question which probably more than any 
other haunts the waking hours of the superin- 
tendent of schools is: “Where can I find ei- 
ficient teachers?” 

* * * * 


The truth is, this present shortage is simply 
one of the many breakdowns which the unusual 
stress of warfare has brought about in social 
and political machinery which was worn out and 
obsolete before the war, and which ultimately 
would have collapsed anyway. The war merely 
hastened the inevitable. 

The man-fashion answer to the question is: 
“Pay adequate salaries and scrap your obsolete 
machinery.” 

* * * * 


We must make up our minds, not to ten per 
cent., nor twenty, nor fifty per cent., but to two 
and three times the salary scale we are now 
paying. And then we must exact, as we shall be 
able to exact, proper qualifications for persons 
who assume to teach the children of the state. 

* * 


Let us compare women teachers’ salaries in 
Connecticut with salaries paid to other women 
workers. Men teachers don’t count—especially 
at nine or ten dollars per week. 

Using the figures for the last school year, 1 
find that the range of teachers’ salaries in the 
state is from $35 a month to $79 a month. 
Averages for towns and cities are used. Of 
course, there were individual salaries less than 
$35 and greater than $79. The most common 
salary was $53 a month, and the bulk of the 
towns and cities were paying less than $58 per 
month. So the typical teacher was receiving 
last year an annual income of rather less than 
$500. 

Miss Charlotte Holloway of the Bureau of 
Labor has furnished information regarding pres- 
ent salaries of women “who,” as Miss Holloway 
states, “some years ago would undoubtedly have 
been in the teaching ranks.” 


Yearly Income 


Stenographers $600 to $1,250 
Bookkeepers 600 “ 1,250 
Clerks in department 
stores 400 “ 1,000 
Trained nurses 1,250 “ 1,500 with board and 


lodging 


Forewomen in factories 900 “ 1,250 


Superintendents, matron- 
superintendents, and 


nurses "$1,000 to $1,750 
Dressmakers and 

milliners 600“ 900 
Do. heads of depart- 

ments 1,250 “ 3,750 


“In the past year or two teachers have applied 
in large numbers for employment in the insur- 
ance offices of Hartiord and New Haven.” 

“[ have found in laundries many high schooi 
graduates and one or two normal graduates who 
were working as supervisors and receiving $16 
and $18 a week,”—$800 to $900 a year. 

The teacher receives from $300 to $700 per 
year in the elementary schools, but very few the 
latter. 

As young women say to the normal schooi 
principals, “Why should I go to normal school 
for two years when the most I can reasonably 
expect to earn as a teacher is $15 a week for 
36 to 40 weeks, and I can get that now.” As a 
matter of principle, people who are content with 
low pay and no future are not the kind of people, 
as a rule, who ought to be allowed to become 
teachers. 

We cannot get priceless service for $500 a 
year. No amount of clever scheming will enable 
us to. It is unworthy and hypocritical to ex 
pect to. 

Nor is it enough to put an end to the short- 
age of teachers. We must also build up a vastly 
more permanent force. The young woman or 
young man who begins to teach as soon as high 
school or college days are over seldom expects 
to be a teacher long. Circumstances may dis- 
appoint expectations and keep her or him in the 
schoolroom. But, in general, nobody ought to 
teach who does not expect to make a life work 
of teaching. Good teaching brooks no other in- 
terests or ambitions, least of all a lover and 
prospective homemaking. 

Teaching life is very short. In five years from 
graduation the percentage of graduates of our 
normal schools who are still teaching falls to less 
than 65 per cent. In ten years it has fallen to 
35 per cent. and continues at about that level for 
ten years more. Twenty-five years after gradu- 
ation there is left a dwindling of 5 per cent. or 
less. 

* * * * 


Higher salaries for teachers and more men 
teachers are assuredly going to cost money. 
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I place the adequate average salary of the ele- 
mentary school teacher at about $1,200 per year. 
This figure is selected because it represents 
about what will have to be paid in order to meet 
the competition of callings requiring workers of 
high natural ability and similar training to that 
of teachers in the elementary schools. For sim- 
ilar reasons I place the corresponding salary for 
men at about $2,000. Of course, many teachers 
would receive more and many less than the 
average. 


In round numbers we require about 6,000 
teachers in Connecticut. At least 2,000 of these 
ought to be men. At the salaries I have indi- 
cated the cost would be about nine millions an- 
nually. The present cost in round numbers +s 
five millions. Evidently we should have to find 
four millions a year somewhere. 

Our traditional policy all over the United 
States has been to depend upon local taxation 
for the support of the schools. Some states have 
departed from the practice rather widely. In 
New England, Maine has departed most widely 
from the traditional policy, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts least. Connecticut has, on the 
whole, departed more widely than any New Eng- 
land state except Mairie. The local taxation 
policy is hopelessly obsolete, because (1) it is un- 
just; (2) it is unreasonable, and (3) it is impos- 
sible. 

It is unjust because communities differ so 
widely in their ability to raise money. Experi- 
ence has shown that equalizing devices mitigate 
but do not abolish the injustice. ; 

It is unreasonable because the burden of a 
state and national duty is laid upon the town or 
city. Schools exist to train citizens. A man in 
these days is primarily a citizen of the United 
States. Then he is a citizen of the state. Finally, 
he is a member of the community where he lives. 
The United States may demand his life in battle. 
The town cannot. The state may take his 
property. The town cannot, except with the 
sanction of the state. Our fundamental laws no- 
where refer to citizenship in a town. You and I 
are called citizens of this state and of the United 
States. Then let both the United States and the 
state assume the lion’s share of educating their 
citizens and see that it is well done. 


Finally, and most practically important, the 
adequate support of schools by local taxation 
has become wholly impossible. Local taxation 
is practically limited to direct property taxes. 
The state can go beyond that and tax incomes, 
inheritances, franchises and a variety of similar 
objects. The federal government can tax in- 
comes, lay import duties, impose taxes on the 
instrumentalities of commerce, collect excise 
duties and so on in a very wide range. Uncle 
Sam has proved to be a great money raiser, 
though his money has not invariably been well 
spent. 

* * * * 


When you have reached a local property tax 
of 20 mills on a fair valuation, you have gone 
as far as that community can safely tax itself, 
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and of course the rate begins to be perilous 
before that point. At that point, property must 
have a minimum net income of 6 per cent. in 
order to yield 4 per cent. above taxation, and 
capital will begin to leave town or to become 
invested in intangibles which bear a lower rate 
or escape altogether. Now, experience shows 
that schools cannot in most communities be as- 
signed more than one-third to one-half the total 
local levy without danger to other obligations 
which the community must bear. Six mills has 
come to be accepted as the approximate upper 
limit of local taxation for school purposes. The 
average rate in Connecticut is 6.09 mills; the 
median, 5.77, and the most common rate 5.50. 
So you see we have about reached the limit of 
local taxation for school purposes. A great 
many towns could raise more than they do, but 
they are offset by towns which are raising more 
than they should. In some cases the rate is 
clearly excessive. 


The amount which is possibly available from 
taxation in the peculiar field of the state gov- 
ernment is certainly not unlimited, but with 
equal certainty the limit is far from _ being 
reached. It is altogether probable that a state 
like Connecticut could, if it chose, raise the en- 
tire additional amount necessary to put the sal- 
ary account on an adequate basis. 

The state should not raise the entire amount 
for the simple reason that the benefits of school- 
ing: accrue largely not to the state, but to the 
United States. 

The whole present cost of teachers’ salaries 
in the public schools of the United States is in 
the neighborhood of $350,000,000—a ridiculously 
low figure. This item includes all local and state 
expenditures, but no federal expenditure. There 
are, in round numbers, 600,000 teachers. Assum- 
ing that our previous estimates are sound there 
should be at least 200,000 men and 400,000 
women. Even if Uncle Sam should assume the 
entire extra cost of putting the salaries on a 
$2,000 and $1,200 basis, the burden would 
amount to less than $600,000,000 annually. In 
view of our past expenditures it would be hard 
to show that it would be impossible for the fed- 
eral government to carry this load for so vital 
a purpose as public education. It would mean 
that the nation’s treasury would be carrying ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of schooling the 
nation’s children, and Uncle Sam surely has at 
least a half interest in the undertaking, 

But suppose the states should assume one-half 
the extra cost, as applied to their own teachers, 
revenue to be raised wholly by state taxation 
and as distinguished from local taxation. In that 
case the obligations to the schools would 
amount to about $2,000,000.—far from an intol- 
erable burden, equivalent to a state mill tax of 
less than 2 mills. 

We ought not to attempt to raise more or 
spend more money for schools until we have 
scrapped our obsolete machinery and erected a 
business-like machinery for running schools, 


such, for instance, as Dr. Chadsey has brought 
about in Detroit. 
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A WARNING 


BY C. 


P. CARY 


State Superintendent, Wisconsin 
[Address at Atlantic City.] 


The logic of the argument for larger and 
larger units and greater and greater centraliza- 
tion would point to the nation as the final unit. 

So far as finances are concerned, some school 
districts in the county are poor, some rich; some 
counties in the state are poor, some rich; some 
states are poor, some rich. Why not tax the 
nation as a whole for school purposes? Again, 
some communities are educationally alive and 
progressive, while some are indifferent and non- 
progressive. The same may be said of some 
states as compared with others. 

Then why not have power in Washington to 
compel all states to come up to the standard of 
the best and give them, if need be, the money 
to do it? Why not have a powerful educational 
organization at the capital of the nation, with a 
Minister of Education who could say, as the 
French minister once said: “At this particular 
moment, throughout the whole area governed 
by eastern time, every child is having a lesson 
in civics, while in the central division it is having 
a lesson in geography, and every child in the 
western division is having a lesson in manual 
training or domestic science”? Why not have 
some one to organize forces and see to it that 
they are adopted and carried out? 

Yes, police the states to see that the educa- 
tional laws are obeyed. Is this not in the in- 
terest of efficiency? Is it not a prerogative of 
government to say what its citizens shall be 
taught in their youth, and to see to it that they 
are thus taught? Why not have the general 
government say what the teachers shall be 
taught and how they shall be taught and who 
shall teach them? Is there any flaw in the logic? 
Are we not swept on, whether we will or no, to 
the conclusion that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion made a blunder in not, in the very begin- 
ning, Kaiserizing the schools of the nation? 

See what a happy-go-lucky educational pro- 
cedure we have been following for all these 
years as a consequence. We who have been 
here all this week have heard addresses that go, 
in their logic at least, straight to this mark and 
are keyed to this tune. 

Do I hear someone say: “This nation will 
never Kaiserize its education, it’s all nonsense to 
talk about it”? 

I am not so sure as to that. There is danger 
here, I fully believe, and there is also danger in 
the political possibilities, not to say actualities, 
in some of the national laws that have already 
been enacted by Congress. 

I have great faith, however, in the ultimate 
common sense and democratic instincts and feel- 
ings of our citizens, notwithstanding the fact 


that some of us are giddy or dizzy over the 


nationalizing idea; and unless they stop to con- 
sider very thoughtfully what can be properly 
nationalized and standardized, and possibly even 


crystallized, we shall have some day to retrace 
painfully our path—that is to say, if America ‘s 
really to remain a democracy. + 

If we are to have democracy it must not be 
eliminated from the schools. Autocracy elim- 
inated from the schools of Germany would die, 
and democracy eliminated from our schools and 


our school system would die, for death would 
then be at its root. 


Nationalizing education means for us red tape, 
politics, compulsion, loss of public interest; it 
means a handed-down-from-above type of educa- 
tion. The adult citizens would then be called 
upon to acquiesce, to obey the law, to take what 
is given them. Democracy is a moving affair, 
a going concern, a growing concern, a matter 
of personal interest on the part of the citizen. 
Democracy in itself is a means and an oppor- 
tunity for education. 


We are today, in all progressive states, trying 
almost as strenuously to educate our adults as 
we are to educate our children, but if we were 
to enter upon a system that is handed down 
from those who are remote, if the thinking is to 
be done for the peop'e by their officers, then it 
will not matter much whether our people are 
educated or not, except in such ways as may 
make them efficient producers and loyal sup- 
porters of the government. 


I am of the opinion that our boasted democ- 
racy will have to fight for its very life after this 
war is over. The world has had a tremendous 
lesson in the efficiency possible in an autocracy, 
Many of our citizens and some of our educators 
before we entered the war were saying: “Give us. 
some of this autocratic efficiency.” They would 
be saying it now if it were not taboo for the 
moment. 

There were even members of this body argu- 
ing, I am told, for the elimination of the school 
master from the control of certain kinds of edu- 
cation. It was asserted that the commercial in- 
terests could better guide in such matters. We 
shall have a revival of it when the war is over, 
The man who is interested merely in the wel- 
fare of boys and girls will be looked upon as a 
narrow visionary and incapable of thinking in 
national terms. It will be held that each child 
must be made to fit and fill his niche in the great 
machine called “The Great State.” 


All this will happen, I am prepared to assert, 
unless the school men themselves prevent it. I, 
for one, believe that the efficiency of Germany is 
not worth what it costs; let America not follow 
in her footsteps, at least not in the spiritual as- 
pects of our educational affairs. This is not to 
be taken as denying the right of a nation to set 
up certain fundamental standards. Let us pre- 
serve democracy by keeping the schools close to 
the people and educating our people in all that 
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eral purposes. 


pertains to the high spiritual ideals that we love 
and strive to live. 45 

There are essentially three ways in which 
people may be influenced to act in educational 
matters; first, they may be forced to do so by 
stringent laws with certain penalties for failure; 
second, by dangling the dollar before their noses 
and appealing to their cupidity—that motive !s 
very strong and I have heard it used effectively 
here this week. The third is to enlighten the 
people—convince them of the needs of their 
children and of their duty to society. 

This last-mentioned way is the way of democ- 
racy—the safe road, though it may be longer 
than the autocratic way, or the appeal to ignor- 
ance and cupidity. Let us spend millions, if need 
be, to educate our adults, aid by state or na- 
tional moriey those who cannot help themselves, 
but only’ so far or so long as it may be neces- 
sary. 

Let us not be in a hurry to set up a little tin 
educational god or a king log to rule over us 
from Washington. 


NEW COMMUNITY VIEW 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. FOOS 
Reading, Penn. 


The war is giving school work a new aspect. 
It is relating the school to the community. It is 
placing upon it new duties and responsibilities. 
No longer will its only aim be to enforce a 
stereotyped course of study. It will bring about 
an adaptation of the work to the needs of the 
community and make the schools one of the 
potent agencies to promote the activities of the 
government. At various times the pupils and 
teachers have been organized into units for sev- 
The activities have been the 
several campaigns, war products and instruction 
in the aims of the war. The work in the cam- 
paigns may be enumerated as follows :— 

Sold Liberty Loan bonds to the value of 
$452,000; pupils bought Liberty Loan bonds 
with their own savings or earnings. They will 
participate in the Third Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. Enrolled 15,000 members during Red 
Cross drive. Collected Red Cross funds at the 
street corners. Contributed money from the sale 
of papers, magazines and rubbers to Red Cross 
fund to purchase wool. Secured 23,372 signers 
for the conservation of food. Formed auxiliaries 
in the Junior Red Cross, in which every school 
is enrolled 100 per cent. Purchased thrift 
stamps and baby bonds. Collected for and con- 
tributed to Y. M. C. A. war fund, Y. W. C. A., 
Jewish relief, Belgium relief, Boy Scouts’ work, 
Knights of Columbus. Sold Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals. Sold Smileage books. Sold Friend- 
ship check books. One thousand pupils attend 
school regularly and work for wage. Tagged 10,- 
000 pure milk checks ready to put on bottles of 
milk, advertising Liberty Bonds and Red Cross. 
Organized classes in first aid and home nursing. 
Cultivated more than 7,000 home gardens. The 
total value of the crops raised, according to 
quoted market value, during the summer and 
fall was $6,786. 
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In order to pay for thrift stamps and Liberty 
Bonds the children engaged in work as fol- 
lows 

Working at candy factory after school and 
Saturday; carrying papers; helping at meat 
market; working in grocery store; turning 
stockings; dime messenger after school; selling 
pencils, tinfoil; making hat cords; shoveling 
snow; running errands; acting as interpreter; 
hauling market baskets; wearing old clothes; de- 
livering coal and wood. 

The educational work has been given a de- 
cided trend towards civics. This is evident as 
follows :— 

A new impetus in civics has been aroused by 
studying government reports and pamphlets. 
Pupils have a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the present situation. Teaching and 
practicing the conservation of food is a feature. 

Industrial classes are forming in vocational 
subjects, as recommended by the government, 
in manual training, printing, machine shop, elec- 
tricity, typewriting, salesmanship, civil service, 
radio and buzzer operators. 

In the case of boys enlisted for farm work, 
students whose promotions were not in jeopardy 
were excused four weeks before the close of the 
school term, and in order to furnish additional 
help to the various industrial and commercial 
activities of the city about 1,000 students are on 
the half-day plan, giving five hours to school 
and possibly the same number of hours to work. 

This work has had a wholesome effect on the 
schools. It has aroused a patriotic desire to 
help the country in every way possible and it has 
also aroused an interest in the workings of the 
government. One of the great results of the 
war will be an increased interest on the part of 
the citizenship with governmental affairs. There 
will be a far larger participation in the affairs of 
the city, state and nation in the future. It is 
not only the duty, but a privilege, to support 
President Wilson in the gigantic task before him. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ELECTION 
[ Editorial. ] 

We sometimes hear teachers praise the Teach- 
ers Association of England. Far be it from us 
to criticise it, for it is good business for educa- 
tional journals. Several issues prior to the 
elections carry several quarter-page advertise- 
ments. The copy of one of the magazines has 
six quarter-page advertisements, the substance 
of which in reduced space we reproduce :— 


N. U. T. Executive, 1918. Vote for G. D. Bell. 

He has fought for (1) better salaries; (2) 
more parliamentary representation; (3) alliance 
with labor; (4) a strong fighting fund; (5) a 
fighting union; (6) justice to women. Give him 
the opportunity of continuing his work by vot- 
ing thus: G. D. Bell X. 

N. U. T. Executive Election, 1918. Vote for 
Follard. 

The strenuous worker, senior member of the 
Executive for London. Fifteen years on the Ex- 
ecutive, thirty-seven years continuous service 
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on Teachers’ Organizations. 
eleven London Associations. 
election secretary. 

N. U. T. Executive Election, 1918. Give one 
vote to W. D. Bentloff. 

President L. T. A., 1904; president N. U. T., 
1912; chairman finance committee, 1918; chair- 
man London N. U. T., 1918. <A. Tasker, elec- 
tion secretary. 

N. U. T. Executive Election, 1918. Your vote 
and interest are solicited on behalf of Alderman 
E. J. Sainsbury, B. A., president of L. T. A. 


Nominated by 
W. H. Munns, 


The next is a half-page advertisement. It 
contains a map which we do not reproduce. 


N. U. T. Executive Election, 1918. J. H. L. 
Ridley has had the honor of nomination in the 
twelve areas named on the map. 

This is a splendid tribute to his first year’s 
work on the Executive and a good augury of 
his future efforts. See that in your area every 
member records one vote in his favor. Vote for 
Ridley. J. J. Cullum, election secretary. 


A page and a half a week is good business. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MABEL F. SMITH, TOPEKA 


One of the privileges of the campaign in the 
summer*-sessions of the universities, colleges 
and normal schools was meeting Miss Mabel F. 
Smith at the State Agricultural College at Mar- 
shalltown, Kansas, where she was spending a 
day to clear away some doubts she had as to 
the efficiency of one of her canning 
processes. 

We let her tell her own story in a 
personal letter :— 

My dear Mr. Winship: When I reached 
home last Saturday I found your note 
of inquiry awaiting me, and although I 
am a very busy woman I will write you 
a description, which will be very imper- 
fect because of the many things crowding 
my mind and my time. 

In June, when I spoke about a truck 
garden cannery or factory to my super- 
intendent, H. B. Wilson, he told me that 
he was pleased with what he considered 
a fine opportunity to demonstrate the 
remedy for a real need and that he 
would be glad to grant me leave of ab- 
sence until the season closed. Hence my late return 
to school although there was work still to be done. 

My entire life had been spent in the schoolroom 
either as pupil, student or teacher, so that when I 
was asked to plan and manage a canning plant at 
Morris, Kansas, on the ‘Santa Fe Railroad, twelve 
miles west of Kansas City, a new world was opened 
to me. 

There is nothing at Morris except the railway sta- 
tion, one general store, and “The Morris Feed 
Yards,” where stock is fed, watered and rested be- 
fore entering the stock yards at Kansas City. The 
yards hold about 20,000 sheep, and you know that this 
is a big sheep year. But I must talk about my own 
work and not about stock, although in a larger sense 
“food” is the subject for our consideration. 

The production and saving of food was a new prob- 
lem to me, and one that had never been considered 
as an alarming one, although I had always regarded 
it as an extremely interesting and necessary one. 
One reason for this mental attitude on my part is 
probably because I have always lived in the “Bread 
Basket” region of the United States and have never 
been near real poverty, as known in manufacturing 
regions of our country. 

After my observations of this summer I am fully 


MISS MABEL F. SMITH 
Topeka, Kansas 


convinced that if the consumer does not care to pay 
the prices of the producer, he must in some 
small measure become a producer himself. The life 
and work of a producer is hard and full of chances 
for destruction or complete failure. My sympathies 
are strongly with him, after having had a taste of 
his life, in the hot sun; the cold rain, the heavy dews 
and the fog. He works in hot, dry soil, mud, wind, 
_rain, and beside caring for his crops, he 
must put up a daily fight with his two 
arch enemies, insects and weeds. 

When I went to Morris in July the 
cannery had not yet been built or even 
planned. John Dudley, who had leased a 
tract of 2,300 acres of land at Morris for a 
number of years, subrented about 600 
acres to truck gardeners and used the re- 
mainder of the land for pasturing stock. 
The question in Mr. Dudley’s mind was: 
“What can we do to eliminate some of 
the waste here?” A cannery on the place 
may solve the question. I was asked to 
make a study of the question and plan 
to manage the cannery. 

After looking over the grounds care- 

fully we decided to build a two-room, 
one-story building on the banks of the Kaw River. 
The surroundings were ideal, drainage was fine, 
the view on _ every side was pleasing. We 
had concrete floors and walls of concrete 
three feet high; the rest of the building was 
wooden excepting the roof made of rubberoid. 
Large windows on all sides were screened. The ar- 
rangement of the room was pronounced ideal by all 
who visited us. 

We used the cold pack method. Our equipment 
was modern, right up to date. In one room we 
washed, blanched, cold dipped and prepared vege- 
tables for the cans; in the other room we packed, 
sealed and processed our goods in tin cans. Our re- 
tort or cooker was fine; we could cook 100 No. 3 cans 
of tomatoes at a time, or 170 No. 2 cans of corn. The 
capacity of our plant was 500 cans a day, but we were 
not always able to get the needed amount of labor 
necessary to do capacity work. 

The work was pleasant and enjoyed by everyone 
in the community who found time to help us. The 
question of labor was always before us. One man 
whose crop was largely that of corn could be spared 
from his land, so he learned how to seal the cans 
and take charge of the retort or cooker. This man 
went to market twice a week and worked from three 
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to four days a week for us. The women helped me 
when they could, although I had one good woman 
who could afford to stay with me all the time. To 
give you an idea of how the people were benefited I 
will give you an example of our plan. One morning 
a gardener, having previously made his plans, brought 
two bushels of Kentucky Wonder beans; his family 
had prepared the beans by stringing and breaking 
in even lengths. We charged for the cans and the 
expense of canning. The gardener paid his bill in 
tomatoes and we canned the tomatoes for ourselves. 
Another day a man came with sweet corn; he re- 
moved the husks and silk and carried it to the wash- 
ing vat, his daughter worked for us all day. They 
paid in labor, produce and money for their 120 cans 
of corn. 

This method of doing work was very popular, as a 
farmer could easily store 100 cans of corn, beans and 
tomatoes with very little expense to himself. 

When we closed the factory October 1 we were 
fully convinced that the experiment was a success, in 
fact we were more than pleased with the results. 
We feel sure that there are wonderful possibilities 
along the line of saving waste in truck gardens by 
building small canneries in or near them. Many ap- 
peals for help in saving food came to us daily that 
we were unprepared to meet. Next year we hope 
to be prepared to meet these needs. Besides saving 
hundreds of cans of produce to the gardeners, we 
were able to save hundreds of cans for the market. 
Several thousand cans were saved in the very short 
time that our factory was in operation, for we only 
worked three days a week. 

Here is one woman who had only been a 
schoolroom product with schoolroom experience 
who answered an urgent call and demonstrated 
that a schoolroom product with only school ex- 
perience has the capacity to direct the building 
of an efficient manufacturing plant; of learning 
how to do expert work by going to the State 
Agricultural College occasionally and continuing 
her education. 


Our interest in Miss Smith’s work was de- 
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veloped incidentally. We were at the college for 
summer session lectures and were enjoying a 
visit with a long-time friend, Otis E. Hall of the 
extension départment of the college, when he 
said: “You must excuse me fora little time, as [ 
have an appointment with Miss Smith.” I could 
but hear the conversation. She told Mr. 
Hall just what she did not know about the cold- 
pack process and of prejudiced statements she 
had heard about it. His amswers were as clear 
and direct as were her questions, and she said: 
“All right, I am satisfied. I can do it all right.” 
Then she told us all about the plan. On that 
six-hundred-acre market garden and on other 


‘truck garden farms, cart-loads of good stuff had 


always been dumped into the river 
when the market sla¢kened. 

This year everything went to Kansas City 
when the market was good and it came to her 
cannery when the market dulled. Miss Smith’s 
plant canned thousands of cans of tomatoes and 
corn, and she had a contract with dealers in 
Kansas City to take every quart she carned. 

Practically every can of the tons of truck 
would have gone to the river but for her. As 
it was, not a quart of tomatoes, of corn, or peck 
of anything was wasted. 

It was the most interesting summer vacation 
Mabel F. Smith ever had. It was the most edu- 
cationally valuable, the most patriotically inspir- 
ing, and naturally financially enjoyable. 

Miss Smith is not a Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, nor a Julia C. Lathrop, nora Jane Addams, 
nor an Ella Flagg Young, but to our thinking 
she is one of the noble women of today, an in- 
spiration to the grade teachers of America to 
believe in themselves and in their power to do 
things. We are proud to know other women 
of today, but none are we more proud to know 
than Mabel F. Smith of Topeka. 


each year 


“CHEESE IT,—THE COP” 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 

But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 


Down where the life runs high 
After the long school-day, 
The mothers sit on the sunny stoops 
To watch the children play. 
Craps and cat and marbles,— 
They laugh and chatter and call, 
And here in the street of a single block 
Are fourteen games of ball. 


A sudden pause in the play, 
A sudden shout and a run; 
Keen of eye and ready of feet, 
They vanish one by one. 
Even the slowest is gone, 
By alley and cellar and door; 
The big cop stalks through an empty street, 
And the boys creep out once more. 


And nobody cares to blame, 
For nobody knows a way, 
Save watchful stealth and lawless trick, 
To steal the right to play. 
This is the land of the brave, 
And this is the home of the free, 
And these are the lessons we teach her sons, 


Of law and liberty. 


Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 

But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 
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HIGHER PAY F OR TEACHERS 


The Kentucky Federation of Labor, at its annual meeting, 1918, passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

“WHEREAS, The successful operation of all activities of the government, fed- 
eral, state and local, requires competent and efficient civil service employes, except in 
isolated cases, and then inadequately, the wages of the civil service employes have re- 
mained stationary, while rent and living and taxes have been rising steadily, almost phe- 
nomenally. In contrast to this official neglect of the welfare of these public servants, 
an overwhelming majority of large employers have granted wage increases of from 
twenty to one hundred per cent., either voluntarily or through the pressure of organ- 
ized labor, and 

“WHEREAS, Among these public employes teachers have felt this pressure se- 
verely. They are expected by the public to maintain certain standards of living and yet 
are denied by that same public, through its official agents, a remuneration sufficient to 
maintain that standard. When they have asked for even a small increase, the teach- 
ers through the country are met by the assertion that there are no funds. The teach- 
ers are required under penalty of law to produce more money for taxes and living ex- 
penses. Surely a great state should not ask its servants to meet a condition which the 
nation itself evades; and 

“WHEREAS, The work of the teachers, now notoriously ill paid, determines the 
quality of our future citizenship, and should receive financial remuneration more nearly 
commensurate with its service to the community; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the president and the Executive Council of the Kentucky State 
Federation of Labor, be, and hereby are, instructed to aid the Kentucky Federation of 
Teachers in securing from the authorities in control of teachers’ salary schedules im- 
mediate action, lest actual want and discouragement deprive our public service of well 
trained and faithful workers.” 


WAR ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


BY GEORGE W. HARRIS 


Gatesville, Texas 


Whether the German language should be elim- spoken in America shall be German. . . . Ger- 


inated from the curricula of our schools is fast 
becoming a nation-wide issue. Some state leg- 
islatures and some school boards have already 
completely cast it out, and others have it under 
discussion. 


The demand for its elimination has in some 
cases been impulsively made, but others are 
making the demand after calm, continued delib- 
eration. 

Mrs. Young’s remark that she did not believe 
in making war on a language sounds wise, and 
rather conclusive at first, but upon further 
thought it does not seem so satisfying. No one 
would make war on the German language per 
se, I suppose, but all loyal Americans would do 
so if that is the only means of rooting out cer- 
tain things of which it is the harbinger and dis- 
seminator. 

Some questions arise, the answers to which 
will suggest, I think, the reasonable course to 
pursue. The first of these questions is: Have 
the masters of Germany made the spread of the 
German language a part of their scheme for the 
conquest of the world? Listen to K. F. Wollf, 
a Pan-German leader, in speaking of conquest: 
“The purpose must be to crush the conquered 
people and its political and lingual existence.” 
And then consider this from Hubbe-Schleiden, 
the German traveler and writer on colonization: 
“It is therefore the duty of everyone who loves 
languages to see that the future language 


mans only need to grasp the situation and the 
future is theirs.” Now, connect these state- 
ments with the chief qualification for member- 
ship in the Sons of Herman, and with one main 
aim of the German-American Alliance, which 
was declared to be the propagation of the Ger- 
man language, and it seems like the evidence is 
strong that the spread of the German language 


is one means by which they meant to overcome 
the world. 


The second question naturally arising is: Does 
the German language as now taught in Ameri- 
can schools inculeate German ideals and doc- 
trines? Turning through some high school 
texts one runs across such expressions as the 
following: “Necessity knows no law”—the very 
maxim by which all recent German horrors have 
been justified. “Germany, Germany every- 
where, everywhere in the world”—which sug- 
gests spies in every corner of the world and con- 
quest of every other nation. “And then the 
lofty word of William the Kaiser”—which 
sounds strange to all democratic ears. “Hail to 
you in victory wreathed, Lord of Germany, hail 
to you, Kaiser!” Such king-worship as every 
right-hearted American youth would find it hard 
to repeat. And on and on one might go. But 
these are sufficient to show how full the minds 
of those studying German are being filled with 
ruthless philosophy and kaiser praises. Is it not 
fair and reasonable then to answer that as 
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taught today the German language is planting 
the seeds of German “Kultur” in the minds of 
American youth? 
And this brings us to my third quetsion, which 
is: Can the German language, or any language, 
be taught without implanting in large measure 
the ideals, the theories, the philosophies of the 
people who invented and use that language? 
When the Romans made the learning and use of 
the Greek language the chief subject of study, 
did they acquire the language merely, or did 
they also adopt willingly or absorb half-uncon- 
sciously that language’s whole content? Did 
not the Greek language carry into Roman life 
every corrupt theory and maxim practised by 


_the Greeks? 


And later when church men made Latin their 
official language, did it not carry the seeds of 
paganism into the church? Did it not carry 
Roman philosophy and blend it with Christian 
doctrines? Did it not carry Roman military or- 
ganization along also? 

And this occurred because the ideals and 
theories and philosophies of a people are most 
lastingly and specifically expressed in their lit- 
erature—in the roots and idioms and maxims 
and fables and folk-stories of the language 
which they invent and use. There the very 
genius of a people is to be found... And Ruskin 
said truly that there are masked words in every 
language—“There never were creatures of prey 
so mischievous, never diplomatists so cunning, 
never poisoners so deadly, as these masked 
words.” 

Therefore, it we would not fall in with the 
plans of Pan-Germany, as being carried out by 
the German-American Alliance, the Sons of 
Herman, and others, to make German the world 
language, must we not cease to give it a place 
in our schools? If we would develop an un- 
tainted, uncorrupted Americanism in our people, 
must we not refuse to allow them to be fed on 
autocratic ideas? If we would perpetuate 
democracy, must we not cut out the whole can- 
cer of “Kultur”? 

Some say: Shall we not have access to the 
treasures of German literature? In the first 
place may it not be possible that German litera- 
ture, like most things German, has been over- 
estimated? Is it certain that all of it could not 
be burnt and the progress and happiness of 
man be not materially lessened? And if it con- 
tains some things indispensable, could not a few 
scholars cull out what is original and least con- 
taminating, and not expose the masses to its 
poisonous influence? 

But we shall need German for business uses 
when the war ends, some one says. Really, 
shall we? Will this generation or the next have 
any business dealings with the Germans? 
Later, business may be rebuilt, but why teach 
German to this generation, to be used by their 
grandchildren? 

And so one can go on answering every argu- 
ment made for its retention, until there is but 
little standing ground left for those who would 
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defend it. We need to keep cool but look 
straight at those who would continue the teach- 
ing of German to our youth. They may de- 
fend it because they have specialized to teach 
it, and hate to see “Othello’s occupation gone.” 
They may defend it for the sake of money tied 
up in the printing of German texts. And they 
may defend it out of too much love for all things 
originating in the “Fatherland.” 

We have in the making the greatest language 
ever used by man—our own English. It is in- 
comparably rich and strong—it only needs fur- 
ther refining. We have until recently neglected 
it most shamefully—due in large part to putting 
so much time on foreign languages. 

Would not this be a good motto for the guid- 
ance of all educators—all real Americans, in 
whatever place or station?—“In higher institu- 
tions, the languages of all democratic peoples, 
as electives ; and in all our schools, English, Eng- 
lish, English everywhere required.” 


THE SACRIFICE OF A NEGRO BOY 


BY RANDALL J, CUNDON 
Sup2rintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O. 
[Ohio Educational Monthly.] 

[At a luncheon given in Columbus, December 27, 
1917, Superintendent Condon, in a most interesting 
and inspiriting address, referred to the organization 
of the Junior Red Cross in his city, and related the 
touching incident of the sacrifice of William Martin. 
All who were present were deeply impressed with 
this incident. Believing that the teachers and pupils 
of the public schools would be helped by reading the 
story of the sacrifice of this poor boy, a request was 
sent to Superintendent Condon to relate it for the 
readers of the Monthly. He has generously re- 
sponded by preparing the following article which will 
be read with interest by all—Editor.] 

The Harriet Beecher Stowe School is very 
happy because it has eight hundred Junior Red 
Cross members. Sixty of these memberships 
for the kindergarten.were given by Miss Annie 
Laws. The rest of the money was raised by the 
united effort of teachers who were awakened by 
the deep sense of responsibility and the desire to 
help others, even though poverty was knocking 
at their own doors; for the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe School has many migrants from the 
South, who live in the thickly congested district 
of the city, where housing conditions are poor 
and environments generally bad. 

Still, the Red Cross spirit was not more acute 
in the richest districts of our city than in the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe district. The wonderfu! 
band of teachers who regard their school as the 
richest in the city in opportunity caught the in- 
spiration from a little boy, and at once sent that 
inspiration to every pupil, even the janitor and 
the cooks, until Red Cross enthusiasm was high. 
We knew then that success was assured, for half 
the battle was fought when the determination to 
win Was universal, 

The children had many experiences in raising 
their money. Finally the fifth grade received the 
banner. A very close second was one of the 
first grades. This class, to my mind, showed a 
wonderful spirit of sacrifice, for one little bov, 
William Martin, six years old, went without his 
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noon dinners for one week in order to pay his 
membership to the Junior Red Cross. William 
is a very poor boy, but he found great joy in 
sacrificing, because his teacher had told of the 
wonderful work of the Red Cross and of the 
soldiers who were offering their lives in order 
that we might live, and had impressed him with 
the fact that “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” When the principal found that Wil- 
liam was making this sacrifice, she offered to 
supply him a noon lunch at the school without 
cost, but the little fellow sturdily refused to eat 
under such conditions. He said: “That wouldn't 
be right. I am going without my dinners that 
I may give to the Red Cross and I wouldn't 
know the joy of making the sacrifice if I gave my 
lunch money to the Red Cross and you gave me 
the lunch without my paying for it. Everybody 


is giving and I want to do my part, and this is 
my only way.” The next week William was sent 
to each room of the building to tell his exper- 
ience. William has not been hungry since, for 
his appreciative teachers have seen that he was 
more than repaid for the example he set for 
some of the older pupils. 

William’s example was quickly followed by 
two others—William Lewis, seven years, and Le- 
roy Kernoodle, seven years, whose shoes were 
absolutely soleless, but whose hearts burned 
with the desire to help, and a penny at a time 
they brought until they had paid their Junior 
Red Cross dues. And so from these little fel- 
lows we find the spirit extending to the homes 
where the Red Cross cards attest their co-opera- 
tion, making true the words of the Master when 
He said: “A little child shall lead them.” 


The time has come to conquer or submit. For us there is but one choice. We have made it. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


a 


A NEW FIELD FOR AMBITIOUS 
TEACHERS—(III) 


BY DR. F. F. NALDER 
University of California 


MARKS OF EFFICIENCY IN EXTENSION 
SERVICE. 


What are the necessary qualifications of a 
good extension teacher? Speaking in general 
terms they are: (1) Broad education; (2) large 
social vision; (3) patient determination to suc- 
ceed; (4) a winning and adaptive personality, 
and (5) aptitude for discovering and meeting the 
needs of society. It will be seen that these are 
the mental and spiritual qualities of any high- 
class teacher. Also, they are essentially the quali- 
fications of the pioneer, and extension teaching 
now is and always will be pioneering work. 
Now to consider the above qualifications in 
somewhat greater detail :— 

1. University extension teachers must have 
thorough education. | While academic degrees 
alone are not most important in this service, its 
effective rendering requires scholarship equiva- 
lent to the highest college or university training. 
No matter how practical and unscholastic the 
subjects offered in extension courses, a lack of 
broad scholarship limits teachers’ capacity to in- 
terpret facts, and adversely affects their effici- 
ency. But academic learning alone will not suf- 
fice for those who attempt to teach any subject 
by extension methods to extra-campus students. 
Subjects whose value is purely cultural must be 
made interesting, and subjects of practical value 
must have their utility set forth in terms of 
their relation to men and affairs. It will be 
readily seen that successful extension teachers 
must know both books and men. They must 


be able to evaluate knowledge in terms familiar 
to workaday folks. The most successful exten-, 
sion teachers are broad specialists. This charac- 
terization may seem paradoxical. But so inter- 
related is all practical and useful knowledge that 


anyone who masters everything about any valu- 
able subject is sure to learn something abont a 
great many other subjects. By just that process 
can men and women become qualified as good 
extension teachers. Among the most successful 
extension teachers whom the writer has known 
are men who have had university training and 
then have won success in business, engineering 
or other professional activities. Of course, uni- 
versity extension can hardly expect people to ob- 
tain college training and then to achieve success- 
ful practical careers in order to fit themselves 
for its service. Extension teachers will rather 
have to develop by getting a good education, 
taking up some specialty in extension teaching, 
and then developing their efficiency through con- 
tact with practical affairs. 

2. It follows that acute social sense and 
broad social vision are vital conditions of suc- 
cess for the extension teacher. A chief aim of 
extension effort, as has been noted above, is to 
socialize learning. It is essentially utilitarian .in 
conception; it exists to disseminate valuable 
knowledge among men as an aid to social prog- 
ress. The extension teacher cannot depend on 
“learning for learning’s sake.” He must ex- 
pect to cultivate his social sense and to broaden 
his social vision by intellectual labors among the 
people; for these things “come not by observa- 
tion” from any safe and secluded academic 
viewpoint. No one can acquire them while sit- 
ting back in a professorial chair, contemplating 
his: passive books at a close range and the active 
masses of humanity at a safe and impersonal 
distance. He must whiten his stuff in the social 
fire. In extension service, to be socially-minded 
is life and strength; but he who lacks _ this 
requisite is sure to see his work “die-a-bornin’.’~ 

3. Because of the progressive, not to say rev- 
olutionary nature of extension service, in order 
to succeed permanently the éxterision teacher 
must have much quiet and patient determination 
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to get results and to bear opposition. He must 
expect to “take the gaff.” On the campus he 
will meet some opposition from academic con- 
servatism. Off the campus he will meet opposi- 
tion born of the attitude of “practical business” 
toward academic means and methods. He 
stands for intellectual achievement and that, at 
any rate of the conventional type, is in disrepute 
among many who are engaged in the world’s 
work. Academic workers in universities and 
practical workers in shop and market mutually 
misunderstand and distrust each other. Univer- 
sity extension can operate to overcome this con- 
dition by identifying the interests of higher in- 


- stitutions of learning with those of business and 


industry. This means that the extension worker, 
who labors at the places of contact between these 
forces, will receive some blows. Extension ser- 
vice in its present stage of development may not 
be looked upon as easy work. 

4. A winning aid adaptive personality, vital 
to success in any teaching, is indispensable ia 
extension service. To arouse the interest of 
extra-campus students requires broad sympa- 
thies, an insight into and appreciation of others’ 
problems, and faith in good teaching as a means 
of individual and social betterment. Warm and 
steady enthusiasm and the exercise of a lively 
imagination are requisite. As Mr. Lighty has 
observed, the extension teacher “must first of all 
possess a certain temperamental and philosophic 
or spiritual attitude towards society and his 
work. He must be able to think of it as some- 
thing of a cause. He must possess enthusiasm 
and zeal in his approach. Out of this and his 
creative capacities he must, through his teaching, 
create an atmosphere in his instruction just as 
does the painter on canvas. If it is Greek liter- 
ature it must be the atmosphere of Greek life 
and culture; if it is shop sketching it must be 
the spirit of the shop and the best atmosphere 
that modern industry can hold for the artisan. 
This pre-supposes knowledge and _ experience 
and resourcefulness for the perfection of method 
and technique in the accomplishment of ends 
clearly perceived by the teacher and realized 
through his technique.”* 

5. The extension teacher must have the abil- 
ity to discern new social problems of education 
as they arise, and be fitted to work at their solu- 
tion. This is in part a matter of native aptitude, 
and like all human qualities, it can be cultivated. 
Contact with and experience of the cultural 
needs of workaday people reveals the possibili- 
ties of extension teaching. A man cannot “sit 
tight” in the classroom and master social prob- 
lems of education. He must work in the open 
where the people are. Extension teaching, more 
than any other form of intellectual service, keeps 
one in contact with adult folks; it wards off pe- 
dantic narrowness and detachment from human 
interests, which constitute the classroom de- 
votee’s proverbial bane. 


As will appear from the foregoing, the neces- 
sary qualifications of successful extension 
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teachers are high. Not all who aspire to succeed 
in this service can win. In its most effective 
forms it is a new educational enterprise, lacking 
the prestige that gives older forms of teaching 
most of their social power. Before it can be 
fully understood and its value appreciated, a 
considerable campaign of public education will 
have to be carried out. However, the popular 
demand for real intellectual service is so avid 
that the public may be easily educated to an ap- 
preciation of the value of extension teaching. 
REWARDS OF THE SERVICE. 


No discussion of extension service from the 
point of view that is the basis of this article 
would be complete without some attention to 
its rewards. At the present stage of its develop- 
ment these can be stated only in the most gen- 
eral terms. Generally speaking, for those who 
can do extension teaching successfully there is 
no limit to the rewards, professional and finan- 
cial, that may be won. This is true for the 
reason that good extension work is valuable to 
commercial and industrial interests, and to hu- 
manity in general. Thus far, only the most 
meagre beginning has been made toward realiz- 
ing the utility of extension service. 

Whatever the material rewards may be in 
prospect, the immaterial returns for the exten- 
sion teacher are large and may be realized at 
once. The extension teacher can render a social 
service of the highest type by bringing useful 
knowledge, the highest product of social ad- 
vance, to the service of humanity in such a way 
that it will contribute directly to accelerate the 
progress of mankind. The extension teacher 
renders this service where it has the greatest and 
most varied interest—at the place of contact be- 
tween an educational institution and society. He 
does a work that must unfailingly make both 
men and institutions grow. 

As to its financial rewards: The newer forms 
of extension service have not been in operation 
long enough for rates of compensation to be- 
come standardized. Perhaps it is neither likely 
nor desirable that they will ever be completely 
standardized. In every instance known to the 
writer in which extension teachers have in any 
degree fulfilled the possibilities of their work in 
respect of service, they have been well paid for 
their efforts. Among the small group of persons 
now engaged in extension teaching there are a 
number of instances in which well-qualified men 
have achieved far larger financial results than 
they could possibly have attained by teaching 
residence classes. 

Extension teaching must depart from certain 
conventions of standard university work. In 
making these departments it opens a wholly new 
field of pedagogical and social effort, presenting 
a splendid opportunity for competent, ambitious 
teachers who are willing to devote their energies 
to making a career somewhat different from the 
ordinary and to pay the price of such leadership. 
Extension teaching is advanced social work; its 
best activities must, in the nature of the cane 
forever continue to-be of those types which res 
ward hardy and venturesome spirits, 
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NATURE STUDY LOS ANGELES 


BY CHARLES LINCOLN EDWARDS, PH. D. 


Director of Nature Study, Los Angeles City Schools 


Nature presents a limitless field in which to 
acquire knowledge. Our Los Angeles city 
school program of nature study is not bound by 
a formal course, sub-divided into the various 
grades and repeated year after year until both 
teachers and pupils tire of the subject matter. 
In fact, our cycle is now in its sixth year and 
every week during this period we have taken a 
new type of plant, or animal, or some facts and 
phenomena of inanimate nature. While pass- 
ing through the eight grades pupils have thus 
received an extended introduction to the world 
of which they are a part and in which they are 
to live. 

Our nature-study bulletin, which is distributed 
to every schoolroom in the city, contains an un- 
technical description of the form to be studied 
during the succeeding week. When possible, 
plants and animals native to Southern California 
have been selected. However, we strive to gain 
a comprehensive and philosophic knowledge of 
nature which cannot be circumscribed by the 
county of Los Angeles. The great authorities 
in each special field of science are consulted, and 
therefore the bulletin contains an accurate state- 
ment of our present knowledge of the subject 
treated. 

A graded course in nature study is neither 
necessary nor commendable. That every year 
one grade should take the cat and another the 
dog, or one seed-germination and another learn 
the names of twenty-five common birds, may 
become a deadly routine. Nature is too large to 
be represented merely by such a limited course 
of study. The teacher in each grade should 
surely be able to follow a simple description and 
elaborate or eliminate according to the age and 
understanding of her pupils. 

In our plan the children of all grades and 
their friends and the members of their families 
at home to whom they tell the story may learn 
of the same creature at the same time and talk 
over this matter of mutual interest. This nature- 
study extension has been far-reaching in enlarg- 
ing the community knowledge. Important move- 
ments for civic betterment. like the Los Angeles 
anti-fly campaign and the recent organization of 
the Junior League of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief, have thus been inaugurated and 
successfully carried through. eee 

The director of nature study talks to the pupils 
of each school once during the term. Some im- 
portant theme fundamental to the current na- 
ture study is developed. For instance, during 
the fall of 1917 nine weeks have been given to 
the American Indians. The director has de- 
scribed the festival of Indian summer as cele- 
brated by members of the Yuman and Shosho- 
nean tribes at Warner’s Hot Springs. The game 
of peon and the welcome and eagle dances, with 
the accompanying songs, have been demon- 
strated, so that the pupils themselves may play, 


dance and sing just as the Indians do. The 
final part of this talk has been a story of a dog 
who gave up his own life to save that of his 
master in No Man’s Land. Thus wide-spread 
interest has been aroused in the Red Star move- 
ment. 

The nature-study cycle of the Los Angeles 
schools began with familiar animals like the cat 
and chicken in order that the child might dis- 
cover, through careful observation, many things 
not before known to him. The cat, as the child 
himself, possesses two hands, as well as two 
feet. It is necessary to teach the truth rather 
than repeat the errors of “four legs” and “front 
feet,” simply because many mistaken books do 
so. Not until the teacher is able to show the 
pupil an animal with legs attached to the 
shoulder blades has he a warrant for any such 
doctrine. By leading the child to feel the fur on 
the top of his own head and the backs of his 
hands, a realization of his blood relationship to 
the cat, dog, horse and other fur-bearing ani- 
mals is established. Herein lies the true basis 
for an understanding of the bodies and minds of 
all animals, and a broader sympathy upon which 
humane education may be built. 

The most important thing in education is the 
stimulation of the mind to_ original discovery. 
We seek to lead the child to finding out things 
for himself rather than to become simply a par- 
rot repeating a lot of things after the teacher. 
He observes nature at first hand and often car- 
ries on simple experiments. He brings illustra- 
tive material into the schoolroom, and travels 
far and wide, over mesa and mountain trails, 
along river banks and over the sea-worn rocks 
exposed between high and low tides. 

In November or December, during the season 
of extremely low tides, on the most favorable 
day groups of pupils from all of the schools so 
electing go to the seashore at Point Firmin. On 
such an excursion as many as 3,000 children, 
teachers and parents have safely wandered over 
the rocks and sand, observing and collecting ani- 
mals and alge of the sea. We do not value the 
specimens obtained so much as the uplift of life 
in the open, with all of these hundreds of happy 
individuals filled with the same esprit de corps. 

In answer to this joyous call of the wild, in 
May the children follow the trail up Mt. Wilson, 
Ferns, flowers, trees and birds are found, each 
in its own life zone. Ground squirrels run for 
their burrows, and now and then a brilliant 
coral king snake glides off among the leaves. 
The quieter boys who invade some deep-wooded 
lateral canyon may even come face to face with 
an antlered deer, or perhaps a doe and her fawn. 

For the purpose of directing the individual ob- 
servation and study a group of twenty pupils 
selected from each school is taken by an assist- 
ant supervisor of nature study either around the 

Continued on page 466 
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THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


Every occupation, trade and profession has 
its awkward squad. There would be no efficient 
army if there were not non-commissioned ofh- 
cers to drill the awkward squad. 

Among the men who go over the top heroic- 
ally are men who were stupidly awkward a few 

before. 
Tie is no chance for brilliancy in drilling 
the awkward squad. No one ever won a medal 
in such distasteful work. No one ever won the 
affection of the men by straightening them up, 
yanking them up, pulling them together, gee 
ing them into line, making them keep step, an 
in other ways shaking the awkwardness out of 
them. The only reward one ever gets for such 
service is the confidence that someone else will 
enjoy seeing these trained men go over the top. 

One cannot say: “Please stand up straight, 
“I wish you would keep a straight line, You 
would look better if you kept in step,” when he 
has an awkward squad on his hands. There is 
no place for the soft pedal when you take an 
awkward squad in hand. It is not a sentimental 
performance. It is not a pink tea affair. It is 
no place for a “lovie-dovie”’ man. Awkwardness 
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cometh not out of men by soft words or by 
mushy philosophy. A commission is only won 
by a sergeant who has the grit to put gumption 
into an awkward squad. One does not need to 
be brutal, profane, coarse or rough in dealing 
with the men at such an hour in ther experi- 
ence, but he must be firm, decisive, exacting, 
giving no heed to the sentiment of the fellow 
who thinks his liberties are being over-reached 


upon. There can be no argument with the awk- 
ward squad. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE* 


Now that science has come into its own and 
the scientist is recognized as a master among 
masters, and the teacher of science is accepted 
both as a scholar and an educator, there is a 
definite demand for a knowledge of the story 
and history of science such as has never been 
available in such form as it is here presented by 


two eminent masters in the art of science teach- - 


ing, men of affairs as well as educators; men of 
high scholarship in science and authors who 
clearly sense the public need and desire. 

The World War has suddenly and  wonder- 
fully emphasized the world demand for men 
educated and trained in the sciences. Nothing 
else could have placed science in the same re- 
lation to philosophy, education in the same rela- 
tion to scholarship, skill in doing things in the 
same relation to theorists, the concrete in the 
same relation to the abstract as has this gigan- 
tic war. 

Professors Sedgwick and Tyler have met the 
needs of the hour in a most unusual way. Be- 
ginning with a discussion of early civilizations 
they take up in turn the following topics : “Early 
Mathematical Science in Babylonia and Egypt” ; 
“The Beginnings of Science”; “Science in the 
Golden Age of Greece”; “Greek Science in Al- 
exandria”; “The Decline of Alexandrian Sci- 
ence”; “The Roman World”; “The Dark Ages”; 
“Hindu and Arabian Science”; “The Moors in 
Spain”; “Progress of Science to 1450 A.D.”:“A 
New Astronomy and the Beginnings of Modern 
Natural Science”; “Progress of Mathematics 
and Mechanics in the Sixteenth Century”; 
“Natural and Physical Science in the Seven- 
teenth Century”; “Beginnings of Modern Mathe- 
matical Science”; “Natural and Physical Sci- 
ence in the Eighteenth Century”; “Modern 
Tendencies in Mathematical Science”; “Some 
Advances in Physical Science in the Nineteenth 
Century”; “Energy and the Conservation of En- 
ergy’; “Some Advances in Natural Science in 
the Nineteenth Century,” and “Cosmogony and 
Evolution.” 

The style of presentation is as compelling as 
the range of treatment is comprehensive. No- 
where else can a teacher or student of science 


so readily and adequately master the evolution 
of modern science. 


*“A Short History of Science.” By W. T. Sedgwick, Professor of Bi- 
ology, and H. W. Tyler, Professor of Mathematics at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technol , Cambri . New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 
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RECOGNIZING THE BIBLE 


Columbia College announces that hereafter it 
will accept a knowledge of the Bible as one unit 
for admission: 

This is the faculty resolution: “Resolved, 
That the English Bible as here defined be ac- 
cepted with a value of one unit for admission 
to Columbia College.” 

The requirements in the English Bible are 
based on the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, Biblical Instructors in American 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, as follows :— 

The epic narrative of the Old Testament; a 
knowledge of the chief characters and incidents 
presented in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, First and Second Samuel, First 
and Second Kings, and Daniel. 

The memorizing of some of the more notable 
passages of Biblical prose and poetry. 

Hebrew history from the Egyptian period to 
the destruction of the Jewish commonwealth in 
20 A. D.; development of the life and institu- 
tions of the Hebrew people with some consider- 
ation of their contributions to human culture. 

Early Christian biography; the life of Jesus 
and his early followers; the parables of Jesus; 
the life of Paul. 

Introductions to the English Bible; how the 
Bible and its separate books came to be, and 
how they have come down to the present time. 


> 


RECONSTRUCTION AIDES 


The Surgeon-General of the United States 
has selected Reed College, Portland, as the only 
institution on the Pacific Coast for the training 
of Reconstruction Aides during the summer. 
Reconstruction Aides are women employed by 
the surgeon-general to give remedial exercises 
and massage prescribed for wounded soldiers in 
military hospitals and other sanitary formations 
of the army. A special course of three months, 
arranged by the Surgeon-General, will be given 
at Reed College, beginning June 10, 1918. The 
course includes instruction in anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, personal hygiene, psychological aspects of 
recovery, posture, theory of bandaging, military 
hospital management, massage, corrective gym- 
nastics and other remedial exercises, practice in 
massage, and clinics in orthopedic surgery. 
French is provided as an optional study. 

Dr. Bertha Stuart, professor of physical edu- 
cation in Reed College, is now in France on 
leave of absence under an American Red Cross 
commission, studying the methods used in the 
chief hospitals and schools for the rehabilitation 
and re-education of disabled men. Women 
wishing to take the course must make applica- 
tion to the secretary of Reed College. As a 
rule, appointments will be given only to women 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty. All 
living expenses of Reconstruction Aides are 
paid by the government and, in addition, fifty 
dollars per month in this country and sixty dol- 
lars per month abroad, Aides are not required 
to go to France. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 

It is all well enough to say that we are not 
fighting the German language; but the fact re- 
mains that any audience where it has beer 
tested out will cheer an dttack Gn the Gérmari 
language more wildly than any other phase of 
a patriotic address. We have heard several of 
these Council of Defence and other patriotic 
society representatives, men and women. and 
everywhere it is the same. 
We recently heard Hon. Ross Hammond of 
Fremont, Nebraska, in a two-hour address 
touch off the patriotic bomb several times, but 
the only time that the audience really went wild 
was when he said: “There must be no teaching 
in a foreign tongue in our schools; and no 
paper printed in a foreign tongue should be al- 

lowed in the United States mail.” 


Arguments signify little when the great mass 
of the people have such convictions. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

When one “surveys” the school men of the 
country for personality he is sure to discover a 
rare character when he comes to know the 
editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, one- 
time state commissioner of education of Ohio 
an ex-president of the N. E. A., than whom no 
One 1s more uniformly welcome on the educa- 
tional platform. 

No man says so many things that so many 
people wish he had not said as has Corson, . 
and yet no man is more keenly appreciated than 
he by the men whom he scalps. He is the only 
man who can say “whoa” with a chuckle; who 
can take the sting out of words by vocalization; 
who can make you think you are at a wedding 
when you are really at a wake. 

We are mighty glad that Corson—the man 
who has smiled millions of teachers into a peda- 
gogical heaven after they had been sizzled over 
the other place by some intense, well-meaning 
emissary—has put a multitude of good things 
on all phases of school life between covers. | 

If he makes others as happy as he makes us 
by this publication he will be amply rewarded 
for the time required to put it in shape. We 
are going to pass innumerable paragraphs to 
our readers from time to time, because they 
have rare virility in choice phrasing. 


*“Our Public Schools, Their Ts 


Teache trons.’’ 
T. Corson, LL. D. Published by the Authon’ On > oz 


or, Columbus, Ohio. Cloth, 300 


THE REAL MISSOURI 

Because of the attitude of the United States 
Senators of Missouri, Stone and Reed, the pub- 
lic has been led to think the state “unsafe for 
democracy,” but the address of Governor Gar- 
diner in St. Louis on the anniversary of the 
United States entering the World War leaves 
no doubt as to the safety of democracy in Mis- 
souri. 

“There can be no half-hearted allegiance at a 
time like this. A pro-German is a German spy 
and should receive the same treatment at aa 
hands. If at any time I become convinced that 
there is in any community in this state an or- 
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ganized movement of these traitorous wretches, 
having for its object the embarrassment of the 
government in the prosecution of the war, I 
shall declare a martial law in that community, 


‘suspend the constitutional privileges and order 


all spies, pro-German and other enemies of the 
republic, tried by court martial. If they be 
found guilty, then it would mean that they face 
a firing squad. He who does not know what 
German kultur means is either a fool or a 
knave, or both, and he who has enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of our government and has the slightest 
pro-Germanic feeling should be stood up by a 
stone wall and shot at sunrise.” 


ONLY DECENT MEN ON GUARD 


We are beginning to see how recklessly we 
have admitted to the United States very vicious 
people, and how criminally we have allowed such 
persons to be elected to office, even to public 
school positions. 

The president of a Cass County, North Da- 
kota, school district ‘has been found guilty of 
violating the espionage act by the Federal Court 
for saying publicly that he “would rather see a 
pair of old trousers flying from the schoolhouse 
flag-pole than an American flag.” 

Think of such a man’s having a right to vote 
in America! Think of such a man being a can- 
didate for any office under Old Glory! Think 
of such a man’s being elected a public school 
trustee! Think of such a man’s being chosen 
chairman of a school board! Think of a com- 
munity in the United States that would vote for 
such a man! 

The war will be worth all it costs in cleaning 
out such vipers. 


THRIFT INTENSIFIED 

The Von Vlissinger School, Chicago, under 
the lead of the principal, George A. Brennan, has 
a record to be proud of. It is an elementary 
school, and yet in the ten months from January 
1 to November 1, 1917, the boys earned $6,590 
and the girls $1,150, a total of $7,740. 

They put $3,657 in banks; gave their parents 
$1,821; paid $1,013 for their clothes; used 
$109.87 for their school supplies; used $585 for 
personal pleasure, and used $554 for sundries. 

They earned $1,602.90 in farm and garden 
work; $1,546.91 by working in stores; $1,065.29 
on the golf links; $926.43 doing chores; $921.53 
on paper routes; $558 by running errands, and 
$383.81 doing janitor work 


CODE OF MORALS FOR CHILDREN 


Professor W. J. Hutchins of Oberlin College 
has received a check for $5,000 for the writing 
of the best “Code of Morals for Children.” 
There were fifty-two contestants. The offer was 
made through the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, Washington, D. C. 

The winning Code of Morals: There are ten 
moral laws in this code. They are: Laws of 
heaith, of self-control, of self-reliance, of reli- 
ability, of clean play, of duty, of good workman- 
ship, of team-work, of kindness, and of loyalty. 


26, 1918 
EDITOR BARRETT 
S. M. Barrett, secretary and director of the 
State Board of Vocational Education, has pur- 
chased the Oklahoma Home and School Herald 
and will conduct that paper in connection with 
his work as secretary and director of the State 
Board of Vocational Education. Mr. Barrett 
has been as closely identified with the education 
of the state from early days as any one in the 
state. No one has a broader or more vital view 
of educational affairs, public and private, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and academic, in the state than 
has he, and he now has an opportunity to serve 
the state in royal fashion. 


A PERPLEXING PROBLEM 


We are using on another page a personal letter 
from J. H. Harris, superintendent of Dubuque, 
who presents a complicated and _ perplexing 
problem which we are not inclined’ to answer. 
If any of our readers have had a similar prob- 
lem, or has any solution for this problem, we 
shall be happy to hear from such a one. There 
are sure to be many new problems arise out of 
war conditions. 


PATRIOTISM INCREASING 
Nebraska has had a “Mocket Law” which pro- 
vided that when fifty freeholders petition for the 
teaching of any foreign language in an elemen- 
tary school it must be taught. This winter at 
a special session of the legislature this law was 
repealed by a unanimous vote of both the House 


and Senate. Week by week. the patriotic tide is 
rising. 


The Carnegie Institute recently canceled a 
lecture to have been given on Shakespeare and 
German Literature, on the ground that there 
would be plenty of time to discuss that subject 
after the war. This is a good time to deal with 
German on the field of battle. 


The silliest recent Boston newspaper discus- 
sion is the attempt, for some unsuspected cause, 
to belittle Syracuse University and Chancellor 
Day, both of whom have had much advantage 
therefrom. 


There has never been as great a variety of 
Opinions as to the program of the Department 


ee as regarding the meeting of 
18. 


From: March 5 to April 15 the editor of the 
Journal of Education was in more than one- 
half the states of the Union. 


Tenure alone will not increase salary without 
some increased efficiency in the future, unless 
all signs fail. 


The Sierra News, Arthur H. Chamberlain, ed- 


itor, has a great issue in April on “Financi 
’ cing 
the War.” ‘ 


No American should forget that the Kaiser 
will rule America ruthlessly if we lose this war. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN STRATEGY. : 

The German plan of campaign has been dis- 
closed with sufficient clearness. The Germans aim 
to try one sector after another, hurling their divi- 
sions against one point, and then, if the attack 
there fails to win the desired result, shifting the 
assault suddenly to another. This strategy forces 
the Allies to be prepared for attack all along the 
front, concentrating at one point or another as the 
assaults shift. The later fighting has been on the 
northern side of the salient to the south of Ypres. 
Day after day, the attack has been renewed, fresh 
divisions being hurried forward only to be driven 
back in many instances. Such successes as the 
Germans have won have been gained at heavy 
cost, and often have been lost later through counter 
attacks. The British troops have been true so far 
as possible to General Haig’s injunction to stand 
as with their backs to the wall and to yield ne 
ground. 


SERIOUS BRITISH LOSSES. 

The most serious British losses occurred last 
week. On Monday, after strenuous resistance, the 
British were forced to retire from Neuve Eglise. 
On Tuesday, fresh masses of German troops were 
hurled against the battle-worn and heavily outnum- 
bered British soldiers holding the towns of Bail- 
leul, Wulverghem and Wytschaete, all of them 
important strategic points, and they all fell into 
the hands of the enemy. The Germans also suc- 
ceeded in carrying a part of Messines ridge by 
storm. This ridge is regarded as the key to the 
Ypres sector, and if the Germans were to hold the 
ground which they have gained, they would be in 
a position to force British retirement from Ypres. 


FRENCH RE-ENFORCEMENTS. 

Later in the week, the arrival of French re-en- 
forcements on the Flanders front materially 
changed the situation. The German drive toward 
the railway which leads from Hazebrouck and 
feeds the Ypres salient of the British front was 
halted, for the time at least, and the British held 
their ground firmly, hurling back assault after as- 
sault of fresh German divisions. An interesting 
incident of the opening of the German offensive 
in the last days of March which has just been dis- 
closed is the part which was taken by American 
engineering troops in helping the British to fili the 
gap made in the line by the Germans. These en- 
gineers had been engaged in constructing field rail- 
ways and building bridges, but, when the demand 
for re-enforcements came, they joined the fighting 
line, took charge of a sub-sector and fought with 
such gallantry as to elicit high praise from Gen- 
eral Rawlinson, the British commander in that sec- 
tor. 


THE AUSTRIAN DISCLOSURES. 
Emperor Charles of Austria denied with great 
heat, in a telegram to the Kaiser, that he had ever 
recognized that France had a just claim to the re- 
aequisition of Alsace-Lorraine. He disavowed 
this assertion “with great indignation.” This was 


before the text of his letter to Prince Sixtus of 


Bourbon, in which precisely this declaration was 
made, was published. Since then, he has sent 
telegram after telegram to Berlin, describing the 
French Premier’s statements as “base charges” 
and finally declaring: “Clemenceau’s accusations 
against me are so low that I have no_ intention 
longer to discuss this affair with France.” But 
these heated despatches do not and cannot efface 
the letter to Prince Sixtus. Still less can they ef- 
face the impression which the letter has made in 
Austria and Germany and throughout Europe. 


EXIT CZERNIN. 

The immediate result of the disclosures is the 
retirement of Count Czernin, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister. It is given out that his 
retirement is due to ill health, but there is no doubt 
that his resignation is compulsory and that it is the 
penalty for his indiscretion in charging that France 
initiated peace proposals a year ago. If he had 
known then of the Prince Sixtus letter, he would 
have been more discreet, but the real blame for his 
faux pas rests with his emperor rather than with 
him. He is the victim of secret and underground 
diplomacy. The incident puts a severe strain upon 
the relations between Austria and Germany and 
still more upon the relations between the Kaiser 
and Emperor Charles. 


AUSTRIAN DISCONTENT AND UNREST. 

Manifestations of discontent and unrest mul- 
tiply in Austria-Hungary. Speeches in Parliament 
by the Czechs, Jugo-Slavs and Poles voice intense 
resentment against the domination of Berlin, and, 
in turn, inspire hatred in Germany. Some of the 
leading German newspapers are expressing them- 
selves with great freedom regarding the Austrian 
Emperor’s letter. One of them affirms that Count 
Czernin was kept in ignorance of his sovereign’s 
letter, that the German Minister was no better in- 
formed and that no such letter could have been 
written during the lifetime of Francis Joseph. An- 
other, in its correspondence from Vienna, says 
that the declarations of the Emperor and protes- 
tations of friendship and brotherly felicity “are 
not sufficient to re-assure us and calm our con- 
science.” It declares that plots have been fo- 
mented against the alliance and that “We know 
and foreigners know that a very important part of 
the population is sympathetic to the Entente.” 


ARMENIAN MARTYRDOM. 

One of the conditions upon which Germany in- 
sisted in the treaty which she forced upon Russia 
was that Russia should give over to Turkey all 
control over Russian Armenia. Russian troops 
accordingly were withdrawn and Turkey has acted 
promptly in inaugurating a new campaign of out- 
rage and slaughter. Turkish troops have invaded 
the undefended country and are killing right and 
left, with the apparent intention of making a com- 


plete massacre of the Christian population, The 
Turkish army is now advancing upon Kars and 
Ardahan, destroying and murdering as it goes, 


The Armenian National Council has addressed a 
Continued on page 475, 
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466 
NATURE STUDY IN LOS ANGELES 


Continued from page 461. 


neighboring yards for the plants, birds and other 
small animals, or to one of the zoos or museums. 

The alligator and ostrich farms, Lincoln Park 
plant-houses and the remarkable Selig Zoo, all 
in one locality, give our school groups a rare 
centre of interest for the day. Animals have been 
gathered from every part of the world. Gi- 
raffes, camels, elephants, an unusual series of the 
great cats (including breeding lions and tigers), 
wolves, bears and monkeys, many smaller mam- 
mals and a-host of rare and beautiful birds are 


in place, each to illustrate his part of the story 


being told to the eager young auditors. 

An Indian Study Association meets the first 
Wednesday afternoon of each month in the 
Southwest Museum. The enthusiastic director, 
Dr. Hector Aliot, has given most interesting 
talks illustrated by lantern slides and specimens 
from the rare collections of Indian material. 

The wonderful fossils from Rancho La Brea, 
mounted in the County Museum at Exposition 
Park, are used in our story of the structure and 
relationship of the mammals. Through the 
courtesy of Director Daggett, many stuffed 
birds and other specimens are lent for our class 


-work. 


In all of these excursions the child is filling 
his lungs with health-giving fresh air, while his 
mind is quickened to learn of nature, and he is 
laying the foundation for the life-long satisfac- 
tion of a more and more intimate acquaintance 
with the world about him. Facts from textbooks 
are generally useful, but knowledge gained 
through direct careful observation and experi- 
ment brings a more lasting joy and a greater 
power to meet the unheralded emergencies of 
life. 


Plants and animals which children love should 
be brought into the schoolroom, A special na- 
ture room should be developed in each school 
building. This attractive place will contain many 
specimens, books, pictures and other illustrative 
material for nature study, and provide a labora- 
tory for simple experiments. The collections 
will naturally grow more complete, until, in a 
few years, the various fields of nature will be 
well represented. The museum cases will contain 
rocks, metals and soils, pressed plants and 
flowers, seeds demonstrating methods of dis- 
persal, woods cut in three planes to show the 
lines of growth, corals, sea-stars, and many mol- 
lusk shells and other backboneless animals from 
the sea, insects, spiders and scorpions; and the 
preserved specimens—skeletons or stuffed skins 
of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, birds and mam- 
mals. Here, too, will be gathered the weapons, 
implements and utensils of the Indians and other 
primitive races of man. 

An occasional janitor may object to bringing 
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litter into the school. There may be a teacher 
who seems dead to the life of nature and the 
manifest desire of the children, but such jani- 
tors and such teachers must not be allowed as a 
drag upon the upward growth and the expanding 
happiness of the boys and girls for whom the 
schools exist and are carried on. In one school- 
room flowers bloom in the window sunshine, 
with a singing bird and a friendly and harmless 
gopher-snake being petted by both girls and 
boys. Here the motherly spirit of the teacher 
has embraced every living thing within the room 
sages wonderful atmosphere of happiness is in 
it all. 

The inter-relations of plants and animals are 
so varied, so complicated and so necessary for 
the success of civilization that just from the 
practical standpoint nature study becomes the 
most practical of all subjects to be learned at 
school. The conservation of soils, coal and 
other minerals, water power, forests, birds and 
a host of other natural resources, and most of 
all, human lives, is of primary importance. 

To promote the happiness of mankind an ap- 
preciation of beauty in nature must be added to 
the possession of material resources. Form 
and color constitute the basis of beauty, but a 
knowledge of the underlying structure adds im- 
measurably to the clear perception of the quali- 
ties which awaken admiration. The savage may 
see and hear with sharper senses than the man of 
science or the artist. He may with greater suc- 
cess satisfy his hunger and ward off enemies. 
The man of modern culture has behind his 
senses a mind trained by observation and experi- 
ment in the field and laboratory. He follows 
with continued attention and ponders upon the 
objects merely seen by the savage. He unravels 
the mysteries of the world and reveals the laws 
under which the forces of nature act. To such 
an educated man comes a realization of beauty 
undreamed of by the untutored savage. 

After all, love is the greatest thing in the 
world. How can there be perfect love without 
perfect understanding? Love is the reaching out 
from self to all that is lovely in nature, whose 
highest manifestation is human nature. 

During the Great War an opportunity has 
been presented to each of us to. serve our 
country. The most that we do is but little 
compared with the service our brave boys are 
giving in France. They are ready with their 
lives, and we must use every effort to save those 
precious lives. Horses carry food and ammu- 
nition to the soldiers and bring up field guns for 
action. In the dark night watch-dogs in the 
trenches smell the enemy when the sentries can 
neither see nor hear them. Our Red Star 
Junior League has banded together over 15,000 
earnestly patriotic boys and girls to help the 


horses, mules and dogs who are helping our 
soldiers towards victory. 


Knowledge is not a matter of words; it is af acquaintance with things. 


—Elbridge M. Fowler. 
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WAR GARDEN SPECIFICATIONS 


For every section of the country the War Garden Board issues specific directions like the following, 


which were prepared for Salt Lake City :— 


When to sow seed outdoors. 


Beans, wax— May 10-July 10......... otesneeiceebdcus 
Beans, broad, May 10.......... 
*Cabbage, early—April 1 
Cabbage, late—May 20 
Corn, early—May 10. 
Cucumbers—May ‘15 cel 
*Egg plant—May 15 
Kohlrabi—March 25-May 20 
Lettuce—April 10) 

Melons, musk—May 10 
Melons, water—May 10 
Parsnips—April 10 
Peas, smooth—March 25 
Peas, wrinkled—April 25-July 20 
Peppers—May 15 se 
Potatoes, early—March 25 
Radish, winter—June 10 
Salsify—March 20 
Squash, summer—May 10 
Squash, winter—May 15 


*Buy plants. 


Inches in Seeds or Maturity 

Distance apart Distance of a to plants for table in 
in rows. rows apart. plant. 50-ft. row. day s. 
3-4 in. 15-24 in. 2-3 1 pt. 50-65 
4-8 in. 18-36 in. 2-3 1 pt. 60-755 
4-6 in. 12-20 in. Y%-1 100-200 60-70 

14-2 ft. 2 ft. yu 35-25 150° 

ft. 2 ft. 35-25 100-110* 

1Y,-3 ft. 3 ft. 35-17 125-150" 


ft. 2-3 ft. 35-20 100-110" 


3-4 in. 12-24 in. 4 Y% oz. 120-150) 
3-4 in. 12-24 in. y, WY oz. 60-70 
2-3 ft. 3-4 ft. Y YZ pt. 90-110 
3-4 ft. 4ft. 3-4 4 pt. 100-125 
4-5 ft. 4ft. 2-3 Y oz. 150 
2-214 ft. 3 ft. 4 25-35 75-100 
12-18 in. 12-24 in. y YZ oz. 70-80 
6-10 in. 18-24 in. % 4 oz. 65-75 
8-15 in. 15-24 in. % 4 oz. 60-70 
4-6 in. 15-18 in. WA 4 oz. 70-100 
4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. 2-3 % oz. 120-150 
6-8 ft. 6-10 ft. 2-3 4 oz. 120-150 
4-5 in. 12-15 in. yy % Oz. 130-150 
4-6 in. 15-24 in. YY % oz. 95-125 
6-10 in. | 12-18 in. Y% % oz. 90-100 
2-3 in. 24-36in. 2-3 1 pt. . 90-110 
2-4 in. 3 ft. 2-3 1 pt. 90-125 
2 ft. 2-3 ft. % 25 135-150 
6-8 ft. 6-10 ft. 2-3 % oz. 100-125 
12-15 in. 24-36 in. 8-12 Y pk. 90-100 
15 in. 36 in. 8-18 YZ pk. 110-120 
1-3 in. 12 in. y, Y oz. 30-50 
2-4 in. 15 in. % YZ oz. 40-60 
3-6 in. 15-24 in. 4 ¥% oz. 120-150 
4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. 2-3 % oz. 65-75 
6-8 ft. 6-10 ft. 23 ° % oz. 115-130 
8-15 in. 18-24 in. % YZ oz. 90-100 
2%-4 ft. 3-4 ft. A 20-15 150-160. 
4-8 in. 15-24 in. % 4 oz. 60-75 


A PERPLEXING PROBLEM 

Dear Dr. Winship: I am enclosing some copy 
which, it seems to me, is of even more than mere 
local interest. Indeed, I think it is one of those in- 
cidents which may well be lifted out of the confines 
of the local appeal and become a question of possibly 
national importance. 

To review the story briefly: In February, 1917, the 
people of Dubuque voted a bond issue of $500,000 for 
a new high school and for certain graded school im- 
provements. This was passed by a vote of slightly 
more than four to one. Later it was discovered that 
through a technical error in not requiring a petition 
previous to the submission of the bond issue, the 
Said issue was invalid. Meanwhile war was declared 
and there was more or less uncertainty as to what 
course was the best to pursue. It was finally de- 
cided, however, to re-submit the question, and in Sep- 
tember, 1917, a bond issue for $465,000 was asked for, 
to be devoted exclusively to a new high school. In 
spite of the fact that the war had been declared, this 
again was favorably voted on by the people by an 
equally large majority. The total vote was not so 
great, but the ratio of four to one was preserved. 
Meanwhile the president of the board, Dr. E. R. 
Lewis, had resigned to enter the army, and there 
Was some necessary delay ‘in filling his place. Other 
unavoidable obstacles arose, causing further delay in 
the selection of a site, the flotation of bonds, and the 
preparation of plans. Recently, as the board was 
about to take action along these lines, someone wrote 


to the Capital Issues Committee, raising the question 
as to whether the high school project should be con- 
tinued. It is at this point that the correspondence as 
set forth in the newspaper article which I enclose, 
begins. 

There is considerable confusion ‘as to just what 
the attitude of the government is on school building 
projects, and there is also diversity of practice. 
Many towns and cities, according to all reports, are: 
proceeding with building programs. 


There is no disposition with us to ask any special 
privileges or favor that would be denied others. On 
the other hand, we should not wish to be denied op- 
portunities which are permitted others. If the gov- 
ernment feels that bond issues should not be floated 
for public building projects at the present time, and 
treats all cities uniformly on that basis, we are only 
too glad to comply with its requests and defer our 
project until the tremendously and supremely im- 
portant task of carrying on the war is completed. 

The local situation and the action of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Capital Issues Committee bring into 
the light of day a very broad question of the attitude 
of the government toward educational expenditures, 
and I am impressed with the fact that it is far more 
than a local question. I am submitting the whole 
matter to you for such reflection and consideration 
as you may see fit to give it. 


Yours very truly, 


James H. Harris. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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A CALL TO THE COLORS 


“To the Principals and Teachers of District No. 4:— 


‘Times have changed and we must change with them— 


an old saying but always new because it is old. 


We are living in an epochal era. 

From this baptism of fire and blood a new world will 
emerge. 

It will openly condemn slackerism of every type and 
apotheosize service. 

We, as teachers of the children of this generation, must 
prepare them to live in this new world, so different from 
the world that we knew in our early youth. 

To lead, we must know. We must show ourselves 
worthy to be followed. 

We must aim to do our regular work better than we 
have ever done it before. 

The next generation of adult citizens must be well edu- 
cated—highly cultured—filled with nobler ideals, or the 
present struggle will be of no avail. 

Then there must be the “plus” work—Patriotism, Liberty 
Bonds, Thrift Stamps, Red Cross, conservation of food, 
clothing, coal, etc. “Plus” work has no cash value because 
it cannot be measured in dollars and cents. It is one of 
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the most valuable assets that a community, a state, a na- 
tion possesses. Remember Washington, Lincoln, Lydia 
Darragh, Nathan Hale. 

“I have no sons to send,” said a mother recently, “but 
I have three daughters and other women’s sons are pro- 
tecting my daughters; therefore, I am doing all I can to 
help the government.” A fine attitude. 

Our work may be heavy, but not as heavy as would be 
the hand of German militarism. 

Let us do this “plus” work with a spirit and willingness 
that it justly merits. 

Moses failed in the time of soul testing and merely saw 
the Promised Land. 

Let us not fail'in this test but help to lead the way over 
our Jordan into the new world, made safe for men and 


‘women and little children. 


We are in the government's front-line trenches, 500,000 
strong, fighting ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, savagery. 
On our banners are inscribed: Education, Service, Brother- 
hood. The eyes of the nation are upon us. When orders 
come let us, unafraid, go “over the top” with a cheer. 

Sincerely yours in this great work in which we have a 
vital part, John L. Shroy, 

Superintendent District No. 4, Philadelphia. 
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DANTE. By Charles Hall Grandgent, L.H.D., Profes-- 
sor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. 
New York: Duffield & Co. Cloth. 402 pp. 

This is the first volume of the’ “Master Spirits of Liter- 
ature” series, under the general editorship of George Rapa!l 
Noyes and Walter Morris Hart, other volumes being in 
preparation on Cervantes, Shakspere, Tolstoy, Virgil, 
Homer, Moliére and Goethe. 

Professor Grandgent has been chosen to write this book 
on Dante because he is without question the man best 
qualified to undertake the task in all America, if not the 
whole English-speaking world. Mr. Grandgent has read, 
studied, and written about Dante for many years; he has 
published (D. C. Heath & Co., 1913) the best edition of 
the “Divina Commedia” for the use of American students 
of this great Italian classic; he is a finished and facile 
translator, both in prose and in verse (this last attested 
by the many beautiful poetic translations of extracts from 
Dante interspersed throughout the book). 

far from being a mere biography, this work is an at- 
tempt to interpret the man and his writings, “not as an 
independent figure, but as the mouthpiece of a great period 
of the world’s history” — “to trace a portrait of the Middle 
Ages with Dante’s features showing through.” So it is 
not surprising to find but one chapter devoted to Dante 
himself, while the other twelve present profound, yet in- 
teresting studies of Society and Politics in the Middle 


_ Ages, Church and State in Dante, Medieval Song, Didactic, 


Moral, Satirical and Religious Literature, Medieval Learn- 
ang, Theology, Allegory, The Medieval Temper, etc. — in 
short, a complete picture of the Middle Ages (now no 
Monger foolishly called “Dark,” thanks to the studies of 
ssuch men as Professor Grandgent) as seen in Dante’s 
works, the whole copiously illustrated by extracts, some 
from Cary, Norton, Rossetti and Longfellow, but mostly 
original translations by the author. The book is rounded 
out by an analytical table of contents, a suggestive bibliog- 
raphy, and a full index. 

It is always a pleasure to encounter a book about a 
man of letters, by a man of letters, that doesn’t consciously 
strive to be “literary.” It is so easy to write trivialities 
that have a pseudo-literary tang, so hard to write a book 
that rings sincere, that is really informative — didactic if 
you will — without being so dull as to seem unreadable 
except to the specialist. Professor Grandgent has done 
this difficult thing; he has produced a book that combines 
solid worth with readability, high-tension interest, and 
“popular” appeal, without sacrificing a jot of those quali- 
ties of thorough scholarliness, painstaking accuracy of 
fact and theory, and illuminating instructiveness, that 
mark all his work and that have given him his enviable 
position among American men of scholarly attainments. 
And so his “Dante,” though “popular,” is withal “literary” 
—in the truest, sanest sense; a book that everyday people, 
as well as scholars, can read and enjoy. 


WEED’S CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME. By Henry T. 
Weed, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 

The time has certainly come for junior high schools and 
for classes in senior high schools for students who will 
probably not go to college, to have textbooks especially 
adapted to their use such as Henry T. Weed is writing. 
This book has an amount of theory enough to enable the 
pupil to understand the practical applications of chemistry 
in the household, and in the industries producing mate- 
rials in common use. Chemical processes and products 
are treated in such a way as to lead the pupil to make use 
of the knowledge he gains. By use of the food tables, the 
pupil can tell whether or not he is receiving proper nourish- 
ment; he learns how foods may properly be preserved; 
he is taught the changes which occur when foods are 
cooked; he learns how metals can be protected against 
corrosion, how dyes may be used successfully in the home, 
how to prepare substances used in the home more eco- 
nomically than they can be purchased, etc. The book is 
illustrated with line cuts and half-tones and has a colored 
frontispiece. There is an appendix of important data 
mont elements and tables of useful measurement equiva- 
ents. 


HOME AND SCHOOL GARDENING. A textbook for 
young people, with plans, suggestions and helps for 
teachers, club leaders and organizations. By Kary Cad- 
mus Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 160 illus- 
trations. Price, $1.28, net. 

Never has any school activity come so suddenly and 
been accepted so universally as has the school-home-war 
garden. Back yards are brought into profitable use and 
broad acres are enriched. Two and three crops a season 
supplant the one crop. 

The garden will be the playground as well as the work 
shop of both girls and boys and there will be education, 
> = thing, for both girls and boys in the garden hours 
Oo 

The high cost of produce makes the home and school 


garden loom up not only as an enjoyable pastime, but as ~ 


an economic asset as well. The rising prices and the in- 
sistent appeals of the government last year induced the 
planting of tens of thousands of gardens, only a small por- 
tion of which paid in actual produce. Gardens were poorly 
planned and gardeners knew little about the crops they 
were trying to raise. 

Here is just the book to remedy this. It is written for 
boys and girls and for the aVerage adult gardener. It is 
correct in the application of scientific principles, and yet 
the language is not technical. It gives exactly the infor- 
mation needed—when to plant the various crops,—how 
deep—how far apart—the best varieties—the culture—the 
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character of soil required—special features are the chart, 
the planting calendar for Northern States, planting calen- 
dar for Southern States, the several pages of practical 
suggestive problems, suggestions for. club work and con- 
tests—everything that one needs to know in order to have 
a profitable garden. And a profitable garden, whether you 
consider the money value of the crop or the enjoyment of 
beautiful flowers, gives a rare delight to the cultivator, 
which lures him to healthful exercise in the open air. 
MARIA. Novela Americana. By Jorge Isaacs. Edited, 

with exercises, notes and vocabulary, by Ralph Hayward 

Keniston, Ph.D., assistant professor of Romance Lan- 

guages, Cornell University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 

Professor Keniston deserves the thanks of every pro- 
gressive teacher of Spanish for this splendid edition of a 
splendid book. The tendency today is to give proper 
recognition to Spanish-America and Spanish-American 
literature in Spanish classes, and while we must guard 
against over-emphasis on Latin-Americana, no criticism 
can be made of textbooks which as in this case make 
available real masterpieces of Spanish-American literature. 
“Maria” is the best known Spanish novel written by a 
Latin-American. It is a tender, idyllic love story, some- 
what on the order of “Paul and Virginia”—the story of 
an ideal love thwarted by death. The tale is beautifully 
told, in simple language, and is adapted for use in first 
year classes. Professor Keniston has provided a set of 
exercises based on .the text, affording material for varied 
and interesting drill, both oral and written. Notes and 
vocabulary are included. The book is charmingly illus- 
trated in pen and ink. 

“Maria” is listed among the-typical texts recommended 
by the committee of five of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. 


A HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
With hints on methods of teaching. By Florian Cajori, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Colorado College. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 332 pp. 
Price, $1.75. hs 
This is the second (revised and enlarged) edition of 

what has come to be a standard work of its kind for teach- 

ers of mathematics. Starting with antiquity, it traces the 
growth and development of the science through the Middle 

Ages and modern times down to the present, treating 

arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry as affected 

by Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Hindus and Arabs, and the 
present status of all four topics. A valuable feature is 
the chapter on recent movements in teaching mathematics. 

Of great practical help are the numerous hints for teach- 

ers interspersed throughout the text. The demand for a 

second edition after twenty years of publication is itself 

evidence of authenticity, in this case borne out by internal 
evidence as well. 


ALARCON’S EL CAPITAN VENENO. Edited with in- 
troduction, notes, conversation and composition exer- 
ercises, and vocabulary, by Ventura Fuentes and Victor 
E. Francois (College of the City of New York). New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

“El Capitan Veneno” has long been a standby in Spanish 
classes, and justly so. It is a great favorite wherever 
used, and with reason. Its claims have been recognized 
by its inclusion among the list of “typical texts” recom- 
mended by the committee of five of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 

In view of the fact that several satisfactory editions of 
the text already exist, some question might be raised as to 
the necessity of duplicating work already done, were it not 
that the present edition contains some very practical and 
original exercises -based on the text, in addition to the 
usual editorial apparatus. These valuable exercises con- 
sist of five or six different kinds of drill—filling of blanks, 
substitution of various tenses and persons for others, 
questions in Spanish for conversation, grammar review and 
questions, and written composition—and are capably done. 
The book fills a certain need. 

GEORGIAN POETRY—1916-1917. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2. 

This—the third book of Georgian* Poetry—brings  to- 


gether in one volume the most distinctive poems of the © 


British lyric writers during the years 1916-1917. It offers 
the general reader who has not the inclination to stray far 
afield, the choicest cullings of the contemporary muse. Of 
the eighteen writers included, nine appear in the series for 
the first time. 


FRENCH FOR SOLDIERS. By Arthur F. Whittem, 
Ph.D., and Percy W. Long, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Cloth. 146 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is one of the best of the “war French” manuals, 
perhaps because it was written under particularly favor- 
able auspices. The authors are Americans, one a teacher 
of French at Harvard, the other an officer in the Harvard 
R. O. T. C., and in their work they have had the collabora- 
tion of officers of the French Military Mission, as well as 
the aid of Captain F. Baldensperger, professor at the Sor- 
bonne and exchange professor at Columbia University. 

The book contains, besides an introduction on French 
pronunciation, twenty lessons, presenting as simply as pos- 
sible the essentials of French grammar, with as large a 
vocabulary of a practical and military nature as possible. 
The reading passages are drawn chiefly from the French 
manual for platoon commanders, and furnish intensely 
valuable information on modern formations and methods 
of warfare. An interlinear translation accompanies this 
material, after the fashion of Grandgent’s “Essentials of 
French Grammar.” Pilentiful exercises are provided. 
Other features are the inclusion of some poilu slang words, 
with English and correct French equivalents. The au- 
thors have sensibly left out practically entirely the little 
used past definite and imperfect subjunctive tenses. 

“French for Soldiers” is thoroughly practical and of un- 
questioned authority, both linguistically and from a mili- 
tary point of view. Its only flaw is the price, which is 
entirely too high for a book of such a nature, published at 
such a time, especially when sponsored by a publication 
agency which should not be run for profit. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS. Seventh Reader. 
By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., and Melvin Hix, B.S., edu- 
cators. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 80 
cents. 

Any attempt to give a list of the writers of the readings 
herein contained would be beyond our space. Sufficient to 
indicate the contents: Freedom—Supreme Achievement, 
Roughing It, Stories, Wit, Wisdom and Ideals. The great 
writers in poetry and prose have been freely drawn upon. 
In the hand of a teacher the book will instruct and refresh 
the pupil, and even the older man or woman may for- 
get bedtime in perusing its fascinating pages. 
AEHRENLESE. A German Reader with Practical Ex- 

ercises. By H. C. Bierwirth and A. H. Herrick, De- 

partment of German, Harvard University. Boston: D. 

C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1. 

“Gleanings,” the title of this new German reader, ex- 
presses adequately its nature. It consists of twenty-one 
prose selections from modern German writers (to the na- 
ture of whose content the most extreme of the anti-Ger- 
man-study agitators could not take exception) revised and 
adapted by two experienced German teachers of unques- 
tioned standing and ability and by them provided with an 
exceptionally fine set of exercises suitable for either oral 
or written drill and adapted for use in connection with 
any method—direct, indirect or betwixt and between. 
These are partly questions in German and partly English 
sentences for translation. The striking feature of the 
book is the vocabulary, which is unusually full, sensibly 
arranged, and contains a deal of lexicographical and gram- 
matical comment intended to facilitate intensive study of 
common words, phrases, and constructions. The book is 
- ideal reader for high school or first year college 
classes. 


FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. (For elementary 
and intermediate classes.) Graduated practice in free 
French composition. By E. T. Schoedelin (Oxford Uni- 
versity). London: Hachette & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. 
Price, 2s. 

This is a useful handbook, compiled by an experienced 
teacher. Part 1 contains a series of anecdotes to be re- 
cast or retold; Part 2 a number of stories in verse to be 
retold in prose form, and Part 3 a great variety of subjects 
for practice in essay-writing, each subject being followed 
by an outline to serve as a guide for the pupil: A con- 
cluding chapter contains a number of additional subjects 
for free composition. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusteriess—keep 


them lubricated. Apply M rine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy d Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CoO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school = or aa papcemmantessic 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 


8-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Boston. Richard W. 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 


JUNE. 


- $0 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 

Cc. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
Gent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, s. Denver, No- 
vember hanson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. 4 Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. William L. Anderson 
of the Dorchester High School has 
been loaned by the school commit- 
tee to the United States army to 
organize an office training branch. 
He is on his way to Camp Joseph 
J. Johnson, Jacksonville;  Fla., 
where he will start his work. Mr. 
Anderson has been connected with 
Dorchester High School for nine- 
teen years. He is a pioneer in 
commercial work in high schools. 
He also has been closely connected 
with athletics at his school, being 
respensible for the acquisition of 


the Dunbar Avenue athletic 
grounds. 
BROOKLINE. James W. Apple- 


bee of Brickett School, Lynn, sends 
this tribute to the late J. Sherman 
Richardson, Heath School, of this 
town :— 

“It was my privilege to know Mr. 
Richardson intimately for many 
years, first as a pupil, later as a 
principal and teacher. The sterling 
integrity of his early life gave 
promise of the man he became. It 
was inevitable that the strength of 
such a character should be felt in 
the school, in the community. His 
real worth made him a power in the 
administration of school affairs, 
won the confidence of the school 
authorities, the hearty, loyal sup- 
port of his teachers and the love 
of his pupils.” 


CHELSEA. Under the lead of 
Mayor Willard and Superintendent 
Parlin the city has a war garden 
on every foot of vacant land in the 
City. 

SAUGUS.__ The school boys of 
this city are 100 per cent. patriotic 


when they discover the Kaiser in a 
school book. 
DEERFIELD. 

Thomas, assistant 
gardening in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, has been 
elected superintendent of schools 
for the towns of Deerfield, South 
Deerfield, Conway, Sunderland and 
Whately to succeed Harold C. 
Bales, who has entered the United 
States ordnance department. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD. John R. 
Fausey, for the past five years su- 
perintendent of schools in West 
Springfield, has been elected to the 
the superintendency of Winchester 
succeeding Superintendent Herron, 
who goes into Y. M. C. A. work in 
France. Mr. Fausey and Mr. Her- 
ron are both graduates of Syracuse 
University. Mr. Fausey has been 
very progressive in his work in 
West Springfield, introducing many 
special courses into the public 
schools. 


GREENFIELD. Harry Pierson, 
teacher in the commercial branches 
in the Greenfield High School, has 
resigned his position to enter ser- 
vice in the Quartermaster’ Depart- 
ment at Fort Wright. Mr. Pierson 
reported for duty Monday, April 8. 
Greenfield High School has lost five 
teachers since the opening of the 
school in September. 

NEW BEDFORD. Superintend- 
ent Allen P. Keith has seen the 
development of his plans in most 
satisfactory action of the board of 
education. He has worked along 
lines of professional progress from 
the year of his election. He makes 
New Bedford one of the first cities 
in New England to put the high 
school on a seven-hour basis with 
skilfully supervised study. This 
involved an increase of the salary 
of Principal G. Walter 
liams to $3,500, an increase of $400. 
Two school nurses have also been 
provided for. Many phases of edu- 
cational progress were given unani- 
mous endorsement by the board. 

WENHAM. At a recent meeting 
of the committees of the \Wenham 
Union Superintendency District 
comprising the towns of Hamilton. 
Wenham, Essex. Topsfield and 
Lynnfield, H. R. Williams, for 
eight years superintendent in this 
district, was re-appointed for the 
term of three years from July 1, 
1918, at a salary of $2,500. After the 
meeting a lunch was served by the 
eighth grade girls of the cooking 
department of the Wenham Junior 
High School. 


Professor A. S. 
instructor in 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO. The teachers have 
received their first check on the 
advance salary scale. The next 
superintendent will probably re- 
ceive $10,000 salary. 


NEW YORK CITY. In spite of 
war and the fact that her service 
flag contains 1,024 stars, 891 of 
which represent undergraduates 
on the honor roll up to January 1, 
New York University now stands 
indisputably the largest college in 
the United States with 6,936 for 
1917, and 7,476 for 1916, showing a 
falling off of nearly fourteen per 
cent. under the drain of war. 
Columbia, which is listed third, 
shows an enrollment of 5,914 for 
1917, and 6,576 for 1916, a falling 
off of nearly ten per cent. under 
war conditions. The University 
of Pennsylvania, .rated second as 
to enrollment with 6,620, has lost 
over a third of her registration, 
or 2,212 since 1916. It is interest- 
ing to note that New York Uni- 
versity, which has doubied enroll- 
ment in the last decade, has lost 
approximately fourteen per cent. 
in the last year, breaking the 
steady increase of the same yearly 
percentage for the past five years. 
New York University has gained 
that growth which now makes her 
the largest college in the United 
States greatly because of the prac- 
tical service she has been able to 
render the community through 
taking the initiative in fields of 
education untrammeled by other 
universities. New York University 
was the first to inaugurate a school 
of pedagogy, among the first to 
start a school of commerce, now 
the largest in the world, and the 
first to open the school of law to 
women. She was also first to in- 
augurate a summer school and a 
starter of the extramural extension 
work. Add to these and other edu- 
cational benefits the fact that New 


_ York. University, through Samuel 


F. B. Morse, then professor at the 
university, gave to the world the 
electric telegraph which “made it 
possible for the government at 
Washington to rule over the whole 
country,” and that Dr. John W. 
Draper gave to the world the first 
daguerreotype of the human face, 
and it will be readily seen that both 
community and nation are indebted 
to the university which just 
eighty-eight years ago, April 21, 
1830, was incorporated under the 
name of the University of the City 
of New York. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. The senior 
class of Vassar College has unani- 
mously voted to give up Class Day, 
Third Hall play and all other exer- 
cises of Commencement Week with 
the exception of the baccalaureate 
sermon and the presentation of 
diplomas. The students express 
the desire that the money which 
would have been spent by the fami- 
lies of the students on the visit to 
Vassar, estimated at $60,000, be put 
as far as possible into some war 
fund. 


ALBANY. Two bills to encour- 


age patriotism and discourage dis- 
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IN 


room rural schools 


Dakota. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


NORTH DAKOTA 


HERE is a large demand for 

. graduates of normal schools 
and for graduates of public high 
schools having some professional | 
training or experience to fill | 
teaching positions in the one- | 
in North | 


For particulars write to | 


State Department of Education 
Bismarck, North Dakota | 


Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


functions. 


146 6-16 


loyalty among the young have been 
approved by Governor Whitman. 
One directs the State Board of Re- 
gents to prescribe course of patri- 
otic instruction in the public 
schools. The other authorizes the 
appointment of a commission to 
expunge from all textbooks dis- 
loyal or seditious matter and pro- 
hibits the use of any books contain- 
ing such matter in the schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON. Superintendent S. 
E. Weber has been unanimously re- 
elected at a salary of $5000. The 
significance of this lies in the fact 
that Mr. Weber has been doing 
things all the time and still stays 
on the job. 


HARRISBURG. The following 
county superintendents have been 
elected or re-elected in this state 
this spring. The county name 1s 
given first, then the superintend- 
ent’s name, and then his address :— 

Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettys- 
burg; Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, 
Wilkinsburg; Armstrong, 
Heilman, Kittanning; Beaver, David 
C. Locke, Beaver; Bedford, Lloyd 
H. Hinkle, Bedford; Berks, Eli M 
Rapp, Reading; Blair, T. S. Davis, 
Altoona; Bradford, Leon J. Russell, 
Towanda; Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, 
Doylestown; Butler, Frank A. Mc- 
Clung, Butler; Cambria, M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg; Cameron, C. E. 
Plasterer, Emporium; Carbon, 
James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk; 
Centre, David O. Etters, State Col- 
lege; Chester, Thomas A. Bock 
West Chester; Clarion, N. 


Heeter, Clarion; Clearfield, Cyrus 
A. Weisgerber, Clearfield; Clinton, 
Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven; 
Columbia, William W. Evans, 
Bloomsburg; Crawford, P. D. Blair, 
Meadville; Cumberland, J. Kelso 
Green, Carlisle; Dauphin, Frank 
E. Shambaugh, Lykens; Delaware, 
A. G. Criswell Smith, Media; Elk, 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s; Erie, 
I. H. Russell, North East; Fayette, 
John S. Carroll, Uniontown; For- 
est, J. O. Carson, Tionesta; Frank- 
lin, L. E. Smith, Chambersburg; 
Fulton, J. Emery Thomas, McCon- 
nellsburg; Greene, Harry D. Free- 
land, Waynesburg; Huntingdon, L. 
E. Boyer, Huntingdon; Indiana, 
James F. Chapman, Indiana; Jeffer- 
son, C. A. Anderson, Brookville; 
Juniata, C. E. Kauffman, McAllis- 
terville; Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, 
Scranton; Lancaster, Daniel 
Fleisher, Lancaster; Lawrence, R. 
G. Leslie, New Castle; Lebanon, 
John W. Snoke, Lebanon; Luzerne, 
Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre; 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy; 
McKean, Charles W. Lillibridge, 
Smethport; Mercer, H. E. McCon- 
nell, Mercer; Mifflin, Lawrence 
Ruble, McVeytown; Monroe, Frank 
Koehler, Stroudsburg; Montgom- 
ery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown; 
Montour, Fred W. Diehl, Washing- 
tonville; Northampton, George A. 
Grim, Nazareth; Northumberland, 
I. H. Mauser, Sunbury; Perry, Dan- 
iel A. Kline, New Bloomfield; Pike, 
Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras; 
Potter, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport; 
Schuylkill, Livington Seltzer, Potts- 
ville; Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middle- 
burg; Somerset, John H. Fike, 


Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


It is brought on 


Somerset; Sullivan, Harry R. Hen- 
ning, Lopez; Susquehanna, Floyd 
H. Taylor, Forest City; Tioga, Mor- 
ton F. Jones, Blossburg; Union, 
William W. Spigelmyer, Mifflin- 
burg; Venango, Dallas W. Arm- 
strong, Franklin; Warren, C. S. 
Knapp, Warren; Washington, L. R. 
Crumrine, Washington; Wayne, J. 
J. Koehler, Honesdale; Westmore- 
land, Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg; 
Wyoming, John E. Morgan, Tunk- 
hannock; York, C. W. Stine, York. 

READING. Superintendent 
Charles S. Foos is winning interna- 
tional appreciation literally” by the 
new things he is doing in the 
schools of this city and by the way 
in which he is doing them. He is 
maintaining the pace given the city in 
the long ago by Thomas M. Balliet 
and the late Z. X. Snyder. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama has twenty-eight city 
superintendents at an average sal- 
ary of $1,851. One county superin- 
tendent has $5,000 <alary and one 
$4,000. Rirmingham’s city superin- 
tendent’s salary is $4,200; Mobile’s 
$3,300, and Montgomery’s $3,000. 
Eleven cities pay more than $2,000 
to the superintendent. Of the sixty- 
seven county superintendents 
eleven receive more than $2,000, and 
thirteen others more than $1,500, 


and twenty-one others $1,200 or 
more. 


OKLAHOMA. 
More than 400,000 school chil- 
dren in this state have signed 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


NEW BOOK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


charters of the Oklahoma Chil- 
dren’s Patriotic League. 


LOUISIANA. 


LAKE CHARLES. Superintend- 
ent James N. Yeager had a brilliant 
drive for the sale of Liberty Loan 
bonds. He offered a first prize of 
ten dollars, and a second one of 
five dollars. The offer was to the 
teachers. There were five first and 
five second prizes. They were 
for :— 

The best list of 200 examples in 
arithmetic based on calculations in- 
volving thrift savings stamps. The 
list of examples may be arranged 
for any grade, for several grades, 
er for an entire school. Contest- 
ants should state grade for which 
examples are prepared. 

List of exercises in language or 
grammar best suited to stimulate 
interest in thrift stamp investment. 
These exercises may be prepared 
for use in any particular grade, 
for any group of grades, or for an 
entire school. Contestants should 
state grade for which exercises are 
intended. Number and extensive- 
ness of drill provided in this list 
will be considered as well as the 
quality of the matter presented. 

The best list of savings practical 


for children to make in Lake 
Charles with suggestions for pre- 
senting these to the classes in a 
convincing manner. 


Best list of ways for Lake Charles 


and surroundings of every child in 
the United States under the age of 
seven will be on record. The in- 
quiry will be conducted by the fed- 
eral children’s bureau. 

LOWELL. Residents would not 
wait for the Indiana legislature to 
be asked to repeal the law includ- 
ing German in the_ high school 
curriculum, but at night, remember- 
ing the Boston tea party of old, re- 
moved all Teutonic textbooks from 
the Lowell (Ind.) High School 
building. They were found yester- 
day where they had been dumped 
in a muddy ditch. For one day at 
least no Lowell pupils studied 
German. 


ILLINOIS. 


At the last meeting of the Upper 
Illinois Valley Teachers Associa- 
tion a committee was appointed to 
make an investigation of present 
salary conditions in this part of 
Illinois. The following facts are 
the result of this investigation. 

Nearly every city and town in 
this territory is represented, a large 
number of answers. were received, 
and conditions were worked out 
very carefully by the committee. 
The following summary for grade 
teachers is believed to be fairly 
representative of actual conditions. 

Average yearly amount spent 


» for:— 


Living expenses (board and 


What the above summary actu- 
ally shows :— 

1. During this year the average 

grade teacher will not earn enough 
to support herself without help 
from home or extra work during 
the summer. 
_ 2. Expenses have increased dur- 
ing the past two years approxi- 
mately four times as rapidly as sal- 
aries. 


(According to the government 
estimate of 54% increase, it would 
be five times as rapidly.) 

3. That the amount spent by the 
average teacher for professional ex- 
pense, contributions, and pleasure, 
is a rock-bottom minimum. 

4. That every board of education 
should have presented to it for con- 
sideration :— 

(a) The above estimates which 
are true for this section of the 
State. 

(b) A similar estimate from 
own particular community. 


LAKE FOREST. _ The National 
Summer School of Music will be in 
session at Lake Forest College for 
four weeks beginning June 29. 191S. 
Full particulars to be had of Ginn 
& Company, Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


SPRINGFIELD. At the sugges- 
tion of the executive committee of 
the State Teachers Association the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction undertook the preparation 
of a teachers’ service flag. A letter 


its 


children to earn money for thrift “ae haere 59.50 Was sent to every county superin- 

savings stamps with suggestions (Clothing ..............ee.00: 152.25 tendent of the state asking for in- 

for making these attractive to pu- Professional expenses (teach- formation on the number of teach- 

t pils. ers’ meetings, reading, ers who had joined the colors or 

A The best patriotic and _ thrift summer school, etc.)..... 40.45 gone into any arm of the national 

: stamp program to be given either Contributions (church, war service. Information was received 

i by a grade or by an entire school relief, charity, etc.)...... 26.50 from all of the counties excepting . 
“a together with suggestions for pres- Pleasure (travel, theatre, three. From this information it 

entation. The subject matter for movies, etc.) ............ 36.15 appeared that 750 teachers in ac- 

iB the program may be original or Incidental and miscellan- tive service had joined the national 

—_ may be a compilation. eous (doctor, dentist, in- army, about twenty of _ these 

45.95 women, who had gone into the Red 

CENTRAL STATES. Cross service. White County dis- 

— Average yearly total ex- tinguished itself by sending forty- 

INDIANA. one of its teachers into Uncle Sam's. 

_ GARY. The government has Average yearly salary re- army. This was the largest num- 

. launched at Gary the beginning of SA sie Seg $611.25 ber reported by any county in the 

i ; state. It has been stated that 

aN a nation-wide study into the con- Average increase in salaries = : 

B dition of children of pre-school during past two years........ 11% White County also furnished the 

a age. When the investigation is fin- Average increase in expenses largest number of teacher soldiers: 

4 ished details of the health, care during past two Cy ee 48 for the Civil War. When this data 
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was collected it was decided to 
make one star on the service flag 
represent ten teachers. It was also 
decided to place these stars on the 
white field in such a way as to form 
the map of Illinois. This flag hung 
at the State Teachers Association 
was one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this remarkable session. 


CHICAGO. Three hundred gram- 
mar school principals were voted 
a flat increase in salary of $200 a 
year. This raises the minimum to 
$2,000 and the maximum to $3,700 

Chicago public schools will not 
close next winter because of lack 
of fuel. Warned by the disaster 
which befell the school system last 


winter, the coal committee of the - 


board of education is going into the 
market to purchase 140,000 tons of 
Illinois and Indiana coal, which is 
to be placed in storage against 
another famine. This action was 
announced upon receipt of official 
sanction by Raymond E. Durham, 
chairman of the Cook County com- 
mittee of the fuel adminstration. 
Bids will be advertised for at once. 


EVERGREEN PARK. “Pigs is 
pigs,” but big pigs are worth more 
than little pigs, the children from 
Evergreen Park figure, so in a 
body they went to the stockyards 
on April 13 to get thirty little pigs 
which they had ordered and which 
they will feed and care for until 
they become hogs and correspond- 
ingly valuable. Many pigs come to 
the stockyards too small to increase 
the supply of meat and fat to a 
great extent. Some of the corn 
crop was ruined by frost last fall, 
leaving many farmers without the 
proper amount of feed to carry the 
number of hogs they intended for 
the market. The undersize hogs 
sent to the stockyards from these 
farms will be taken over by the 
school children and fed until they 
become full-fledged hogs and double 
in value. It is planned to make 
the movement general among the 
school children of Cook County. 


IOWA. 


Iowa was the first state to take 
its full quota of Liberty Bonds. 


SIOUX CITY. This city had 
bought $2,552,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds before noon of the fifst day 
of sale, April 6. Its allotment was 
only $2,400,000. 


KANSAS. 


The average salary of the fifty-two 
city superintendents is $2,017, and of 
the 105 counties, $1,081. Topeka, 
Wichita, Leavenworth, Kansas City, 
Independence, Salina, are the good 
salaried cities, paying from $3,000 to 
$5,000. Twenty other cities pay $2,000 
or more. There appears to be no 
county in Kansas paying so much as 
$2,000 to its superintendent. 

MANHATTAN. Professor J. W. 
Searson of the State Agricultural 
College is studying at Columbia 
University and is at the same time 
on the publicity staff of George 
Creel in Washington. 


KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT. Governor A. O. 


Stanley has vetoed a bill passed by 
both houses of the general assembly 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Peda in Ameri i 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own sowess th expreenion wun 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


106 Bay State Road ~ 


OL OF 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
* PRICE $5 UP. 


Two weeks or four weeks. Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. -Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHO 


SPEECH 


- - Boston, Mass. 


in biennial session recently providing 
German language courses in the pub- 
lic schools of Kentucky. The meas- 
ure was opposed by the Louisville 
Board of Education. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The World 
Book Company, whose home office 
is at Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y., has established a branch office 
in this city in the Rialto Building. 
The office is in charge of M. E. 
Marsters, who has been associated 
with Caspar W. Hodgson since the 
organization of the company. A. 
J. McAllister and R. E. Laidlaw will 
be associated with Mr. Marsters. 
This will be one of the best 
equipped agency departments that 
has ever been established in the 
Missouri Valley. 


NEBRASKA. 


McCOOK. Superintendent Jack 
True of Schuyler comes to Mc- 
Cook as superintendent. 

GERING. Over the door of the 
new schoolhouse is this inscrip- 
tion: “Here is where we begin life’s 
uncertain voyage.” 


OHIO. 


There are forty-three college 
teachers of education in this state. 

LETONIA. By a vote of four to 
one, German is taken out of the 
high school. 

CLEVELAND. Three new one- 
story schoolhouses are to be built 
at once. Also six other buildings 
at a total cost of $1,300,000. 

A. L. Hitchcock, an avowed 
Socialist, has been arrested on a 
warrant issued by the United 
States Commissioner. He is 
charged with having said in a pub- 
lic address on April 6:— 

“I do not believe in the Liberty 
Loan. Every dollar goes into the 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 
Principals.......... 1,000 to 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, 
High School, Superintendents 
PREPARE 


In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 


Degrees—A. B. in Education for the four year 
course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificate 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 

Calendar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term, 
Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18, 


Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President, 
STATE NORMAL  sCHOO, 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeducae 


tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schook 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 


pockets of profiteers. I won't con- 
tribute any of my money to the war 
profiteers. _..By purchasing bonds 
you are aiding the political am- 
bitions of the head of our govern- 
ment. All who buy bonds are be- 
ing hoaxed.” 

It seems to take some persons 
some time to learn that we are at 
war with Germany, but they are 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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liable to be good students in the 
near future. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

The superintendent of Phoenix has 
a salary of $4,000; of Bisbee, $3,200; 
of. Tucson, $3,000; Douglas, $2,700; 
Morenci, 2700: Clifton, $2,650; 
Globe, $2,500; Nogales, $2,500; Pres- 
cott, $2,400; Yuma, $2,000, é 
rage city superintendent's salary is 
$2,567, which is high among the states. 
Two county superintendents have 
$2,400; three, $2,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The state board of education has 
appointed a committee, representa- 
tive of the school interests of Cali- 
fornia, to work out a plan for reor- 
gZanizing the school system of the 
state. This action was decided 
upon at a conference between the 
state board and presidents of the 
State Normal Schoot_ recently. 
The reorganization of the school 
system contemplates a _ readjust- 
ment of the administrative features 
and a reorganization of courses of 
study. The committee will take 
into consideration the bearing of 
the present war upon educational 
problems and will suggest neces- 
Sary readjustments in the schools 
to meet changed conditions grow- 
ing out of the war. 

Such legislation as may be nec- 
essary and proper to secure a more 
efficient school organization for 
the state also will be recommended 
by the committee to the state board 
of education. 

The committee was appointed as 
follows: Dr. M. E. Daily, president 
normal school, San Jose, chairman; 
S. M. Chaney, superintendent, 
Glenn County; A. J. Cloud, deputy 
superintendent, San Francisco; 
Minnie Coulter, principal, Santa 
Rosa; E. Morris Cox, Oakland, 
president state council of educa- 
tion; Dr. Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, dean of school of edu- 
cation, Stanford University; Mer- 
ton E. Hill, principal high 
school, Ontario; Charles an 
Hughes, superintendent, Sacra- 
mento; Fred M. Hunter, superin- 
tendent, Oakland; Mark Keppel, 
superintendent, Los Angeles 
County; Dr. Alexis F. Lange, dean 
of school of education, University 
of California; E. W. Lindsay, su- 
perintendent, Fresno County; Dr. 
Margaret S. McNaught, state com- 
missioner of elementary schools; 
Dr. E. C. Moore, president Los An- 
geles Normal School; Champ 
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Price, superintendent, Santa Cruz 
County; Agnes Regan, board of 
education, San Francisco; Dr. Al- 
bert Shiels, superintendent, Los 
Angeles City; Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, 
state commissioner of vocational 
education; Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, 
superintendent, San Bernardino 
County; Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, 
professor of education, University 
of Southern California, and Will C. 
Wood, state commissioner of sec- 
ondary schools. 

LOS ANGELES. There are 30,- 
000 pupils earning money for Thrift 
Stamps. 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY. Superintendent R. 
M. Tirey of Mitchell, Indiana, has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools at La Junta, Colorado. 
Superintendent Tirey is one of the 
strong school men of Southern In- 
diana. His work at Mitchell and 
Rockport, as well as his success in 
the lecture field, has given him more 
than agtate-wide prominence. Mr. 
Tirey succeeds F. P. Austin, who 
goes to the superintendency at 
Pendleton, Ore. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. Miss Frances 
Greenberg has been appointed as- 
sistant in the Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology at the State 
University. Miss Greenberg is a 
graduate of Reed College and has 
taught three years in the public 
schools of Portland. She has been 
director for three years of the 
Reed College elementary schools. 

Under the leadership of the Stu- 
dent Government Association and 
in an effort to carry out the wishes 
of the administration that the col- 
leges and universities shall not 
suffer because of the war, students 
in the university have completed 
an organization through which 
they hope to carry the state uni- 
versity to the high school gradu- 
ate. Students from the various 
counties of the state met together 
and elected representatives into 
whose hands was put the organi- 
zation of publicity work for the 
university. 

The Annie Lewis Joyce Memo- 
rial Prize for a literary produc- 
tion awarded annually at the state 
university under the auspices of 
the English Department is this 
year to be given the student who 
writes the best long poem, masque, 
or poetic drama upon some sub- 
ject connected with Montana life. 
The prize represents the interest 
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on the sum of $200. The action 
of the English Department in 
choosing poetry for the field of 
competition is in line with the gen- 
eral renaissance of poetry in the 
United States. 

Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the state university has 
been appointed one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Drama League 
for Montana. The work of the 
State representative is to encour- 
age the study of drama and the 
production of plays. 

William E. Schreiber, director of 
physical education and _ athletics 
at the State Normal School at 
Whitewater. Wisconsin. has been 
appointed professor of physical 
education and director of athletics 
at the state university. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Dr. J. A. Churchill, 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Oregon and president of 
the Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in his opening address 
before the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the association, said:— 

“Into the stream of our national 
life must go the idea of personal 
preparedness—that the test of a 
man is his physical, mental and 
moral readiness to meet any emer- 
gency. Individual preparedness 
gives national preparedness, and 
America must awaken to the fun- 
damental need of putting into the 
elementary grades of its schools 
whatever it would have in the life 
of the nation. From now on sys- 
tematic military training will be 
compulsory in all of the secondary 
schools and higher institutions of 
learning, as a means of national 
defence. Physical education, then 
in the elementary grades, affords 
a sound basis for military training 
and must receive henceforth the 
emphasis there that its importance 
deserves. Physical courage arises 
out of the assurance that every 
part of the body will perform its 
functions when called upon, and 
it is wonderful how this faith in 
physical power leads tne child to 
have faith and confidence in the 
power of the mind, which is with- 
out limit. 

“The first stages of the great 
war fOund us a nation thinking 
more about our duty to ourselves 
than to our neighbors. Though 
other agencies are responsible in a 
high degree for this unfortunate 
condition, the schools must share 
in the responsibility for this na- 
tional sin. 

“They have cultivated, uninten- 
tionally, of course, those commer- 
cial and industrial tendencies that 
have produced it and have failed 
to cultivate, except incidentally, 
those better qualities which must 
correct it. It is one of the marvels 
of education, that while everyone 
recognizes the importance of 
morality for the individual and 
society, and all educators are con- 
stantly affirming the ethical end of 
education, very little attempt has 
been made in America to work out 
a graded system in moral instruc- 
tion. 

“In no better way can we estab- 
lish cleanliness, punctuality, truth- 
fulness, courtesy, honesty, courage, 
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obedience, reverence, and patriot- 
‘ism in the receptive hearts and 
minds of the children than through 
our wealth of stories. May we 
grade and classify them, bring the 
children into sympathy with them, 
and thus give to them their moral 
import, to the end that individual 
character will be strengthened and 
the nation will run true to _ its 
ideals.” 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 465. 


formal appeal to the German inin- 
istry of foreign affairs and the 
President of the Reichstag, pro- 
testing against the ruthless 
slaughter and insisting that the 
responsibility for the future des- 
tiny of the Armenians lies now en- 
tirely with Germany. But the ap- 
peal will fall upon deaf ears, as 
previous appeals have done. Ger- 
many does not care what tortures 
her Turkish partner inflicts upon 
the Christians in Armenia or upon 
the Jews in Palestine, so long as 
she is allowed to carry out her 
program of world domination. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS. 

The government crop report for 
April points to a yield of 646,000,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat and 
rye combined, which is an increase 
of 168,000,000 bushels over the yield 
in 1917. The condition named for 
winter wheat was 15% per cent. 
above that of a year ago, on April 
1, and it has improved since then, 
owing to an abundant and much- 
needed rainfall over the greater 
part of the country, especially in 
the Southwest. It is possible that 
the yield may be _ considerably 
larger than the present estimate, 
if favorable conditions prevail. 
The loss of acreage through win- 
ter killing, it is expected, will be 
materially less than Iast year. 
The 1917 wheat crop is now nearly 
used up, and the visible supply this 


month is about the lightest ever 
known at this season; but the 
present prospect is that the new 


crop will not only be larger than 
last year, but earlier. Never be- 
fore has America’s wheat crop been 
so vital a matter to the welfare of 
the world. 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 

Lloyd George’s “man-power” bill, 
including the section providing for 
conscription in Ireland, has been 
hurried through Parliament and has 
received the royal assent. Mean- 
while, Irish leaders of factions 
hitherto widely separated are com- 
ing together for united action to 
resist the measure. For the first 
time in many years the National- 
ists, the Independent Nationalists 
and the Sinn Feiners have formed 
a joint committee to carry on the 
agitation, and have been joined by 
labor representatives; and, at the 
recent conference in Dublin, it is 
significant that the Sinn Feiners 
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were loudly cheered when they ar- 
rived at the Mansion Hovase. The; 
government will make every effort, 
to hurry through the Home Rule, 
bill before the time comes for the| 
call for conscripts, but it is ex-| 
tremely doubtful whether this will 
allay the agitation against the 
draft. 
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